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Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and 
throughout the United States. 


|The Best Appliances for Teaching Arithmetic. 
The New American Arithmetic, 


(BUTLER’S SERIES.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
The New American Arithmetics comprise Part I, Part IT, Part Il, and Practical (Part If and Part III 
bound together.) These books have won a high place in the estimation of thoughtful Teachers. While they 


provide amply for a complete Common School course in Arithmetic, they ate at the same time so compact, 
well svehaed, and free from verbiage that they can be 





in a Reasonable Time by the Average Pupil. 


. The Series has just been revised, and also enlarged by the addition of 


Fifty Pages of New Problems 


Of the kind always acceptable to both Teacher and Pupil. Tle books are published with or without answers. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Reading. 


THE NEW READERS, i THE NEW READERS, 
READING CHARTS, } BUTLER’S SERIES. | READING CHARTS, 
CHART PRIMER, | CHART PRIMER. 


_ The Butler’s Series of Readers and the new Reading Charts and Chart Primer leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of appliances for teaching reading easily and well. ‘They are attractive in appearance, sub- 


the Series are 


The New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary Pronouncing and Advariced. A leading feature of these books, is that words having a re- 
lation to one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the 
pronunciation of every word is clearly indicated. The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by 
the sale of more than 


TWO MILLION COPIES. 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
MINGHELL’S COMMON SCHOOK SERIES. 


COMPLETE IN 
MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
TOGETHER WITH 


Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 


The. publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell’s Common 
School Series. This revision includes 


NEW PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEW TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most accurate infor- 





| the most recent statistics from the best authorities. 


ss EE. ow. BUTLER & CO., 
| 17 and19 § H SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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stantial in construction, reasonable in price, and embpdy the best of modern methods. In entire accord with | 


mation attainable, and great care and labor have been expended on the geographical tables which embody 
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HE object of school instruction is to dis- | that all men are born free and equal. There 


cipline the mind and develop the mental 
faculties, to prepare children for the highest 
citizenship and the larger duties of life. 
The more intelligent and better educated 
society becomes the higher will be the 
standard required to meet the demands of 
such a position. But in addition to educa- 
tion, there is one more element which is es- 
sential to a proper development of the 
duties of a citizen, and that is character, 
which is the crown and glory of life. ‘It 
is the noblest possession of man, constituting 
a rank in itself, and an estate in the general 
good-will, dignifying every station, and ex- 
alting every position in society.’’ If I 
were asked to formulate a maxim, it would 
be this: ‘‘Education is the most excellent 
attainment, and character, with the moral 
courage to do right, is the crown and glory 
of life.’’ Let me say to those who are to 
receive the benefits of the school, that no 
virtue or achievement in this world, whether 
in society, art, science, literature, or the 
marts of trade, can be acquired ina moment, 
but step by step. 





THERE is no monument of brass or mar- 
ble that can be erected in honor of any man 
which can compare in beauty, in character, 
or in permanence, with the honor of being 
identified for years, and perhaps for all 
time, with a system upon which the super- 
structure of our government is founded, and 
on which the free institutions of this country 
must forever rest—a system which we have 
inherited from our sturdy ancestors, who 
gave us the blessings of liberty, and declared 








is no law of the State or rule of the School 
Board that gives the child of the rich any 
advantage whatever over the child of the 
poor man, even down to the color of the 
cover that shall be used on a text-book, for 
the legislature of Massachusetts has recently 
declared, in the form of a statute, that the 
city shall furnish text-books to all alike, and 
free of cost. It only remains now for the 
pupil to take such rank and position as he 
or she may elect by personal application 
and industry in the race for excellence, 
which can only be attained by an honest 
and upright performance of individual duty. 
No two will travel the same road, or have 
anything like a similar experience. Each 
must build for himself or herself. It has 
been truly said, ‘‘ Every person has two ed- 
ucations one which he receives from others, 
and one, more important, which he gives to 
himself.’’ Education, whether self-acquired 
or imparted by others, is the most excellent 
attainment, as it enlarges the capacities of 
the mind, promotes their improvement, and 
renders a man respectable in the eyes of 
society. 





Dr. HoLtanp, Cooper, and Mrs. Stowe 
are American writers of fiction whose pro- 
ductions can be read profitably. Two good 
works of Cooper’s are ‘‘ The Spy’’ and 
‘*The Last of the Mohicans ;’’ two of Mrs. 
Stowe’s are ‘‘ The Mayflower’’ and ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ;’’ of Dr. Holland’s are ‘‘ The 
Bay Path’’ and ‘‘Arthur Bonnicastle.’’ 
Ten books that might be recommended to a 
boy fourteen years of age (this would. de- 
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pend somewhat upon one’s knowledge of 
the boy and of his ‘‘bent’’): Holland’s 
‘¢ Arthur Bonnicastle’’ and ‘‘ Seven Oaks ;”’ 
Kingsley’s ‘‘Greek Heroes;’’ Scott’s 
‘* Tales of a Grandfather ;’’ Lamb’s ‘“‘ ‘Tales 
from Shakespeare ;’’ ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’’ 
‘‘Gulliver’s Travels;’’ ‘‘The Arabian 
Nights;’’ ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson ;”’ 
Abbot’s Histuries, Higginson’s History U. 
S., Weems’ Life of Marion, etc. These are 
all standard works. It will not do damage 
to put in a liberal sprinkling of story-books 
of a simpler sort—anything that may tend 
to turn his taste away from the low, de- 
moralizing and weakening works so freely 
put into the hands of the young nowadays. 
It is as important to keep bad literature out 
of the hands of boys and girls, as to put good 
literature in.—/ndiana School Journal. 


Tue late John B. Gough in one of his 
powerful addresses, tells the following most 
touching story: 

I was once playing with a beautiful boy in the 
city of Norwich, Conn. I was carrying him to 
and fro on my back, both of us enjoying our- 
selves exceedingly ; for | loved him and | think 
he loved me. During our play, I said to him, 
" Harry, will you go with me down to the side of 
that green bank?’ ‘Oh, yes,” was the cheer- 
ful reply. We went together, and saw a man 
lying listlessly there, quite drunk, his face up- 
turned to the bright blue sky; the sunbeams 
that warmed, and cheered, and illumined us, 
lay upon his porous, greasy face; the pure 
morning wind kissed his parched lips and 
passed away poisoned ; the very swine in the 
field looked more noble than he, for they were 
fulfilling the purposes of their being. As | 
looked upon the poor degraded wretch, and then 
upon that child, with his bright brow, his beau- 
tiful blue eyes, his rosy cheeks, his pearly teeth, 
and ruby lips—the perfect picture of life, peace 
and innocence ;—as I looked upon the man, 
and then upon the child, and felt his little hand 
convulsively twitching in mine, and saw his little 
lips grow white, and his eyes dim, gazing upon 
the poor victim of that terrible curse of our land 
—strong drink—then did | pray to God to give 
me an everlasting capacity to hate with a burn- 
ing hatred any instrumentality that would make 
such a thing of a being who was once as fair 
as that innocent child. 


MEN who are tempted to make money 
suddenly are almost invariably obliged to 
traverse the canons of morality. It is al- 
most impossible that they should keep them- 
selves to moderation. ‘The fatal fire begins 
to burn within them. Avarice in its earliest 
stages is not hideous, though at the bottom 
it is the same serpent thing that it is at last. 
In the beginning it is an artist, and the man 
begins to think, ‘I will redeem my parents. 
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Oh! I will repurchase the old homestead. 
Ah! will I not make my village to bud and 
blossom as a rose? I will set my brothers 
and sisters on high. What will I not do?’’ 
How many things do men paint in the sky 
which clouds cover and winds blow away, 
and which fade out with the morning that 
painted them? I have noticed that men, 
when they begin to make money suddenly 
and largely, carry with them the instincts 
and generosities of their youth; but where 
do you find a man who begins to make 
money fast, who begins to pull it in in 
heaps, who begins to think of large interests 
from day to day, who shaves and learns to 
look upon men simply to see what they will 
bear when put under his knife and under his 
screw, who begins to live with money and 
to gloat his eyes upon money—where do 
you find such a man that does not begin to 
have narrower feelings, and baser feelings, 
and sordid feelings, and avaricious feelings? 
Avarice grinds a man like emery.— Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Rev. Dr. Joun P. Lunpy, of the Penn- 
sylvania State Forestry Association, recently 
delivered a lecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on the subject 
of the ‘‘ Forestry Reform Movement.’’ Dr. 
Lundy cited the fact that the absence of 
trees occasions the severe storms and bliz- 
zards so disastrous in our western and north- 
western States. Tree destruction, he said, 
devastated the country. Speaking of Penn- 
sylvania, noted for its magnificent forests, 
he said: ‘* Once the State was as rich and 
lovely as any spot on the face of the earth. 
Now sudden changes of temperature are of 
almost daily occurrence. These conditions, 
destructive alike to health and agriculture, 
have been induced by continued and unre- 
stricted ruin of the wooded areas of the 
country. Trees attract rain, and where 
there are no trees there is no water—there is 
nothing to attract the rain.’’ Every farmer 
and landholder should take this lesson to 
heart and spare the trees that are yet left on 
their estates. 


In the first place, if you want to make 


yourself miserable, be selfish. Think all the 
time of yourself and your things. Don’t 
care about anything else. Have no feelings 
for any one but yourself. Never think of 
enjoying the satisfaction of seeing others 
happy, but rather, if you see a smiling face, 
be jealous lest another should enjoy what 
you have not. Envy every one who is 
better off in any respect than yourself; 
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think unkindly towards them, and speak 
lightly of them. Be constantly afraid lest 
some one should encroach upon your rights ; 
be watchful against it, and if any one comes 
near your things snap at him like a mad 
dog. Contend earnestly for everything 
that is your own, though it may not be 
worth a pin, for your rights are just as much 
concerned as if it were a pound of gold. 
Never yield a point. Be very sensitive, and 
take everything that is said to you in playful- 
ness, in the most serious manner. Be jealous 
of your friends lest they should not think 
enough of you; and if, at any time, they 
should seem to neglect you, put the worst 
construction possible upon their, conduct. 
Do some or all of these things, and success 
is certain. You will be, and you ought to 
be, unhappy. 

EITHER the songs of our birds do not 
affect us as they did when we were younger, 
or the singers have fgr the most part fled 
away; for our hedge-rows are not half so 
well colonized with the thrush and kindred 
tribes as they once were, nor are the thickets 
and moist spots in our woods half so melodi- 
ous with the notes of ffie feathered songsters. 
Of many of the gentler and sweeter-throated 
varieties of birds none now remain to us, 
and in many localities only the larger birds 
of prey and the invincible, unconquerable 
English sparrows, remain as evidences that 
our climate will sustain bird-life. What has 
become of these vernal friends we were so 
long wont to welcome with the return of the 
daisies and buttercups? Where is the lively 
mocking-bird, and his cousin, the cat-bird? 
What has come over the sober thrush that 
she no longer builds in our hedges; and 
why does the friendly little wren become 
year by year more shy? Where is the 
wood-robin that we so seldom see him? 
Are we becoming so sordid, so blood-thirsty 
and so venal that the birds are no longer 
willing to trust us, or have our close farming 
and our trimming and pruning and our 
growing density of population left them no 
secret places for their nesting? But the 
hedge-rows of crowded, noisy England are 
alive with the chatter of birds through most 
of the year, and England too is the home of 
the sparrow to whose presence in this vicin- 
ity many attribute the disappearance of most 
of our old acquaintances of wood and fen. 

Ir is said that President Lincoln once 
gave the following advice toa friend: ‘*‘ Do 
not worry. Eat three square meals a day. 
Say your prayers. Be courteous to your 
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creditors. Keep your digestion good. 
Steer clear of all biliousness. Exercise. 
Go slow and go easy. Maybe there are 
other things that your special case requires 
to make you happy, but, my friend, these, I 
reckon, will give you a good life.’”’ Henry 
Ward Beecher’s three rules of health were: 
‘¢ Eat well, sleep well, and laugh well.’’ And’ 
he wisely obeyed them all. 

In his proclamation appointing Arbor 
Day, Governor Ames, of Massachusetts, 
throws out the additional suggestion that in 
each town a street or other public way 
should be selected for planting trees upon 
it in memory of Union soldiers who per- 
ished during the civil war. Probably this 
idea will enlist the co-operation of some in 
Arbor Day for its memorial features who 
might be less interested in its original pur- 
pose. Setting out rows of beautiful shade 
trees on a thoroughfare would be a very sen- 
sible and appropriate method of keeping 
green the memory of those who gave their 
lives for the country. It would also be 
easy to supplement the work by a simple 
and inexpensive tablet recording the pur- 
pose which had been thus carried out. 

GeocraPHy.—I recently observed a lesson 
in preliminary geography in a second year 
grade. The outline of work for the year 
was somewhat as follows :— 

Lessons on Animals: That live on the 
land, in the water, in the air; that live in 
hot parts of the earth, in cold parts, in for- 
ests, in plains, in deserts, on mountains, etc. 

Vegetation : Same as animals. 

People: Their kinds of homes; what they 
wear, eat, and do; the animals they use; the 
distance and direction of their homes from 
the pupils’ homes. 

The teacher began the lesson by saying, 
‘*T am thinking of acertain country.’’ The 
pupils then asked the teacher various ques- 
tions regarding the vegetation, animals, and 
inhabitants of the country in order to de- 
termine from her answers what country she 
was thinking of. The following questions 
will illustrate the nature of those asked by 
the pupils: Does tea growthere? Does rice 
growthere? Does the black bear live there? 
Are there silkworms in that country? Do 
the people wear wooden shoes? etc. Whena 
sufficient number of questions had been 
asked to indicate to the teacher that the pu- 
pils were thinking of the country she had in 
mind, she asked if any one could write the 
name of the country on the board. One 
pupil was chosen from the volunteers, and 
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wrote upon the board the name ‘China,’ 
which the teacher stated was right. She 
then, in turn, questioned them closely on 
the vegetation, animals, and inhabitants of 
the region.—///inots Teacher. 


The men to whom in boyhood informa- 
tion came in dreary tasks along with threats 
of punishment, and who were never led 
into habits of independent inquiry, are not 
likely to be students in after-years; while 
those to whom it came in the natural forms, 
at the proper times, and who remember its 
facts as not only interesting in themselves, 
but as the occasions of a long series of grat- 
ifying successes, are likely to continue 
through life that self-instruction commenced 
in youth.— Herbert Spencer. 


—_—__ ~>-- -- —- - 


AMERICAN CLASSICS IN SCHOOLS. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 

‘HE sentiment of patriotism must be 
71 kept fresh and living in the hearts of 
the young through quick and immediate 
contact with the sources of that sentiment ; 
and the most helpful means are those spirit- 
ual deposits of patriotism which we find in 
noble poetry and lofty prose, as communi- 
cated by men who have lived patriotic lives 
and been fed with coals from the altar. 

It may be said, and with a show of truth, 
that it would be possible to bring into one 
compact volume the great, direct utterances 
of American poets, orators, and romancers 
upon the vital theme of our country, and 
that such a book as a vade mecum could be 
mastered in a brief portion of the school 
curriculum. But one feels instinctively that 
this end of patriotism is not to be attained 
by the concentration of the mind upon it 
for a given time; that the sentiment of pa- 
triotism is not something to pass a written 
examination upon, at the end of a course of 
study. The larger results are attained in 
this as in other pursuits by broadening, not 
by narrowing, the range. The book of pa- 
triotism which might thus be culled is an in- 
discriminated part of the whole body of 
American literature, and its power is greater 
as one comes into acquaintance with the 
whole, and not with selected parts. It is 
not the ‘‘golden texts,’’ so called, which 
animate the religious mind; it is the free 
and full use of the whole Bible ; and the lit- 
erature of America, taken in its large and 
comprehensive sense, is worth vastly more to 
American boys and girls than any collec- 
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tion which may be made from it of ‘‘ mem- 
ory gems.’ 

I have written as if a prime advantage of 
making much of American classics in school 
lay in the power which this literature has of 
inspiring a noble love of country. But in 
the spiritual universe there are no fences, 
and the fields of patriotism and righteous- 
ness lie under the same stars. Righteous- 
ness transmuted into the terms of patriotism 
is the appeal from lower, material good to 
that which is higher and over-arching. Now 
our schools, with their close relation to the 
business of life, demand a reinforcement on 
the side of spirituality. They have been 
more and more secularized, and it will only 
be as the people become largely at one on re- 
ligious matters that they can ever recover a 
distinctly religious character. Meanwhile, 
literature and music remain as great spirit- 
ualizing forces, and happily no theoretic 
differences serve to exclude them from the 
common schools. It is to literature that 
we must look for the substantial protection 
of the growing mind against an ignoble, 
material conception of life, and for the in- 
spiring power which shall lift the nature into 
its rightful fellowship with whatsoever is 
noble, true, lovely, and of good report. Mr. 
Parsons, in his thoughtful, warning paper on 
The Decline of Duty, strikes the keynote of 
our present peril when he says, ‘‘A mater- 
ialist civilization can never be a safe one.”’ 
He does not point out the preservative 
forces, nor intimate very distinctly to what 
we are to look for a corrective of present 
tendencies; but in the same number of the 
journal containing his paper is a glimpse 
of a boyhood which leaves strongly im- 
pressed on the mind the figure of a ‘* boy 
reading Plato, covered to his chin with a 
cloak, in a cold upper chamber.’’ It is not 
so much in the stury of that life that we are 
to seek for influences counteracting material 
greed as in words which have flowed from 
the lips of the man whose boyhood knew 
privations. How many young minds have 
leapt at the words, 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, 7hou must, 
The soul replies, 7 can /”’ 


How many, also, have felt their pulses thrill 
with the exultant words of that declaration 
of independence, 


? 


‘“*Good-by, proud world! I’m going home! 


But how large an inheritance of spiritual 
power might such minds acquire, if the gold- 
en days of their youth were spent over the 
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prose and poetry which embody a life of 
high endeavor and secret worship ! 

It is from the men and women bred on 
American soil that the fittest words come 
for the spiritual enrichment of American 
youth. I believe heartily in the advantage 
of enlarging one’s horizon by taking in 
other climes and other ages, but first let us 
make sure of that great expansive power 
which lies close at hand. I am sure there 
never was a time or country when national 
education, under the guidance of national 
art and thought, was so possible as in Amer- 
ica to-day. The organization of schools is 
practically complete; statutes and public 
sentiment have carried it so far that an era 
of criticism has set in. Meanwhile, we have 
now for the first time a perspective of na- 
tional literature. The rise of new men and 
new methods was needed to give the requis- 
ite fulness to our conception of the art of the 
older school ; and as we move away from 
the dividing line of 1861, we are more 
clearly cognizant of that body of humane 
letters which was then inherently fixed, but 
needed the vista of a score of years to 
become defined and clearly marked to our 
eyes. 

We are not so much concerned to dis- 
criminate the work of the older Americans 
as we are ready to accept the men them- 
selves, with their well-recognized person- 
ality. The process of sifting goes on 
silently, but however it may gradually set 
the mark of approbation on this or that 
particular production, it is not likely that 
the group of men will be much enlarged 
or diminished. Any list made now of 
what, for lack of a better word, we may 
call standard American authors would in- 
evitably contain certain names, unless the 
maker of the list were possessed of some 
paradoxical humor. The majority vote in 
the long run determines the sway of literary 
rulers and governors. Just because there 
are a few authors who have an incontestable 
position in America, we may and ought to 
turn to them for the foundation of a love 
and knowledge of pure literature, and my 
plea is that whatever else is done in the way 
of reading in our common schools, these au- 
thors should command the chief and first 
attention ; that school courses should be ar- 
ranged so as to give them a definite place, 
just as our American school geographies 
give the United States in detail, and follow 
with rapid study of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and just as United States history has the 
preference in order over European history 
and ancient history. 
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The real point of practical reform, how- 
ever, is not in the preference of American 
authors to English, but in the careful con- 
centration of the minds of boys and girls 
upon standard American literature, in oppo- 
sition to a dissipation over a desultory and 
mechanical acquaintance with scraps from a 
variety of sources, good, bad, and indifferent. 
In a previous article on Nursery Classics in 
School, I argued that there was a true econ- 
omy in substituting the great books of that 
portion of the world’s literature, which re- 
presents the childhood of the world’s mind 
for the thin, quickly forgotten, feeble imag- 
inations of insignificant bookmakers. There 
is an equally noble economy in engaging the 
child’s mind, when it is passing out of an 
immature state into one of rational, intelli- 
gent appropriation of literature, upon such 
carefully chosen classic work as shall invig- 
orate and deepen it. There is plenty of 
vagrancy in reading; the public libraries 
and cheap papers are abundantly able to 
satisfy the truant ; but it ought to be recog- 
nized once for all that the schools are to 
train the mind into appreciation of litera- 
ture, not to amuse it with idle diversion. 
To this end, the simplest and most direct 
method is to place before boys and girls for 
their regular task in reading, not scraps 
from this and that author, duly paragraphed 
and numbered, but a wisely-selected series 
of works by men whom their country honors, 
and who have made their country worth 
living in. 

The continuous reading of a classic is in 
itself a liberal education; the fragmentary 
reading of commonplace lessons in minor 
morals, such as make up much of our read- 
ing-books, is a pitiful waste of the growing 
mental powers. Even were our reading, 
books composed of choice selections from 
the highest literature, they would still miss 
the very great advantage which follows 
upon the steady growth of acquaintance with 
a sustained piece of literary art. I do not 
insist, of course, that Evangeline should be 
read at one session of the school, though it 
would be excedingly helpful in training the 
powers of the mind if, after this poem had 
been read day by day for a few weeks, it 
were to be taken up first in its separate 
thirds, and then in an entire reading. What 
I claim is that the boy or girl who has read 
Evangeline through steadily has acquired a 
certain power in appropriating literature 
which is not to be had by reading a collec- 
tion of minor poems—the power of long- 
sustained attention and interest. 

If we could substitute a full course of 
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reading from the great American authors 
for a course in any existing graded series of 
readers, we should gain a further advantage 
in teaching children literature without 
frightening them with the vast spectre of 
literature. Moliére’s doctor spoke prose all 
his life without discovering it, and children 
taught to read literature may escape the 
haunting sense that there is a serious, vague 
study known as literature, which has hand- 
books, and manuals, and vast dictionaries, 
and cyclopedias, and Heaven knows what 
mountains, shutting it out from the view of 
ordinary mortals. There is a deal of mis- 
chief in teaching young people about litera- 
ture and perhaps giving them occasional 
specimens, but all the while keeping them at 
a distance from the real thing. 

At the same time, with American litera- 
ture for the great body of reading in our 
common schools, there will be the further 
advantage that just when the boy or girl was 
beginning to appreciate the personal ele- 
ment in books, to associate the author with 
what the author said, the teacher would be 
able to satisfy and stimulate an honorable 
curiosity. The increasing attention paid to 
authors’ birthdays illustrates the instinctive 
demand from the school that the authors 
thus commemorated should be part and 
parcel of the school life. An immense 
store of fresh and delightful material is at 
the command of teachers, for use in illus- 
trating the works of the greater American 
authors ; and that part of the school course 
which is devoted to reading may thus be en- 
riched and vitalized in a hundred ways, to 
the manifest enlargement of the mind of the 
pupil. 

The objection is sometimes made to this 
general scheme that the slow development 
of the mind requires the books for reading 
to be carefully graded, and a great deal of 
very minute attention has been given to se- 
curing an easy, natural, and progressive 
grade. It is, of course, apparent that a boy 
who has mastered only easy combinations 
of words cannot at once be set to reading 
Thoreau’s Wild Apples, however keen may 
be his interest in practical experiments upon 
the subject of Thoreau’s paper. Grading is 
necessary, and it is entirely possible to ap- 
ply the principle to American classics for 
schools. Not literature made to order to 
suit certain states of the juvenile mind, but 
those parts of existing literature selected in 
a wise adjustment of means to end,—that is 
the solution of the problem of gradation. 
If Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book is too hard, 
there are still simpler examples of Haw- 
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thorne’s sympathetic prose. The body of 
wholesome, strong American literature is 
large enough to make it possible to keep 
boys and girls upon it from the time when 
they begin to recognize the element of au- 
thorship until they leave school, and it is 
varied and flexible enough to give employ- 
ment to the mind in all its stages of devel- 
opment. Moreover, this literature is inter- 
esting, and is allied with interesting con- 
cerns ; half the hard places are overcome by 
the willing mind, and the boy who stumbles 
over some jejune lesson in his reading-book 
will run over a bit of genuine prose from Ir- 
ving, which the school-book maker with his 
calipers pronounces too hard. 

The American classics have little by little 
been making their way into schools, edging 
themselves in sometimes under the awkward 
title of Supplementary Reading, and there 
can be no doubt that every year will see 
them more securely intrenched. It is notice- 
able that the movement in this direction 
is corrective of a somewhat recent condition, 
and encouragement may be drawn from the 
comparatively short life of the graded read- 
ing-books. Men in middle life remember 
when these books first came into vogue; 
before that time the reading-books were 
made up of selections from standard English 
literature. Many a person has grateful re- 
collection of these earlier books for. the 
stimulus which they gave to a liking for fine 
literature, and certain passages in Shake- 
speare probably owe their celebrity less to 
the stage and less to the popularity of the 
plays in which they occur, than to the fact 
that they have been read and delivered by 
millions of school-children. But with the 
great expansion of the school system, and 
especially with the rapid growth of cities, 
the organization of schools became a prime 
consideration, and with this organization 
came a rapid development of school-books 
on the side which most readily appeals to 
the systematizing and mechanical mind. 
Reading-books were finely graded, and to 
secure this supreme good of gradation the 
individuality of literature was subordinated. 
That was used which was most convenient 
and lent itself most readily to the all-import- 
ant end of easy gradation. 

We have gone quite far enough in the me- 
chanical development of the common-school 
system. What we most need is the breath 
of life, and reading offers the noblest means 
for receiving and imparting the breath of 
life. The tendency of our schools is al- 
ways toward an assimilation of the common 
life of the country, and there is no danger 
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that they will not be practical enough. 
Arithmetic passes into the making out of 
bills and the calculation of interest. Writ- 
ing gravitates toward business forms. Geo- 
graphy points to commercial enterprises. 
Reading finds its end in a Sunday news- 
paper. But the common life of the country 
has also its heroic, its ideal temper, and it is 
the business of those who have to do with 
schools to see to it that this side is not ne- 
glected. This requires thought, adaptation 
of means to ends, organization. To secure 
a just equilibrium, we need to use the great 
power of reading, and apply it to what is 
noble and inspiriting. The spiritual ele- 
ment in education in our common schools 
will be found to lie in reserve in literature, 
and, asI believe, most effectively in Ameri- 
can literature. 

Think fora moment of that great, silent, 
resistless power for good which might at 
this moment be lifting the youth of the 
country, were the hours for reading in school 
expended upon the undying, life-giving 
books! Think of the substantial growth of 
a generous Americanism, were the boys and 
girls to be fed from the fresh springs of 
American literature! It would be no nar- 
row provincialism into which they would 
emerge. The windows in Longfellow’s 
mind look to the east, and the children who 
have entered into possession of his wealth 
travel far. Bryant’s flight carries one 
through upper air, over broad champaigns. 
The lover of Emerson has learned to get a 
far vision. The companion of Thoreau 
finds Concord suddenly become the centre 
of a very wide horizon. Irving has an- 
nexed Spain to America. Hawthorne has 
nationalized the gods of Greece and given 
an atmosphere to New England. Whittier 
has translated the Hebrew Scriptures into 
the American dialect. Lowell gives the 
American boy an academy without cutting 
down a stick of timber in the grove, or dis- 
turbing the birds. Holmes supplies that 
hickory which makes one careless of the 
crackling of thorns. Franklin makes the 
America of a past generation a part of the 
great world, before treaties had bound the 
floating States into formal connection with 
venerable nations. 

What is all this, indeed, but saying 
that the rich inheritance which we have 
is no local ten-acre lot, but a part of the 
undivided estate of humanity? Universal- 
ity, cosmopolitanism,—these are fine words, 
but no man ever secured the freedom of the 
universe who did not first pay taxes and vote 
iu his own village.—As/antic Monthly. 
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HE Cincinnati School Board has for 
years been unique in its organization. 
The schools have been managed largely 
through ‘‘local trustees.’’ These local trus- 
tees were elected for each school district, 
and had in their hands the power to appoint 
all teachers in their respective districts, aud 
also to supervise the schools. This local 
committee could put in any teacher or put 
out any teacher without consulting the Su- 
perintendent of schools, the principal of 
the district, or the general board of educa- 
tion. It also outranked the principal in the 
details of management, and the principal 
was responsible to this committee rather 
than to the Superintendent or the general 
board. 

Any school man will see at a glance that 
such a plan must prove utterly destructive to 
any adequate system of supervision. Under 
such an arrangement it was impossible that 
the Superintendent should be much more 
than a ‘‘ figure-head.’’ 

When the Hon. E. E. White took charge 
of these schools last year and began to study 
their working, these defects were impressed 
upon him, and he has recently made a re- 
port to the board calling attention to needed 
changes. It is not necessary to say that the 
report caused a sensation, neither is it ne- 
cessary to say that the strength of his posi- 
tion could not be gainsaid, and that the 
board is to be reorganized in accordance 
with his suggestions. 

And furthermore, the Legislature has 
taken up the matter and passed a law taking 
from these local school boards the power to 
appoint teachers, and giving it to the super- 
intendent, subject only to the approval of 
the board. According to this law the school 
board can reject a teacher nominated by the 
Superintendent, but can not put in a teacher 
that the Superintendent does not first name. 
This is as it should be; if the Superinten- 
dent is held responsible for the efficiency of 
the school, he should have the right to se- 
lect his own teachers. This has been the 
custom in Indianapolis for many years, and 
should be the custom everywhere. Any 
school board that wishes to do the best thing 
possible by the schools, will at once concede 
that a competent superintendent is better 
qualified to select and assign teachers than 
any school board, as such, can possibly be. 
There is only one possible objection to al- 
lowing Superintendents the privilege _ of , 
nominating their own teachers, and that is, 
it is hard on those members of school boards 
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who are there chiefly that they may provide 
places for their daughters, their sisters, 
‘their cousins and their aunts.’’ 

If we were so disposed we could name 
several towns and cities in Indiana that 
need reforming in this respect just as much as 
did Cincinnati. Indiana School Journal. 


-— 
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BY WAY OF SUGGESTION. 








JEEP the school room warm, neat, and 
cheerful. If the walls are dingy, go to 

the director and offer to paper them if he will 
furnish the paper. Get some one in the 
district to help you, and hang the paper on 


Saturday. Do not take ‘‘no’’ for an 
answer. Be determined, and you will suc- 
ceed. 


2. Gather together some good pictures. 
Heliotype reproductions of the works of the 
greatest artists can be obtained for twenty- 
five cents to $1 apiece ; also steel engravings 
of great American authors. Send for cata- 
logue and price list to Prang & Co., Chi- 
cago, or Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Mass. You can get them neatly framed for 
twenty-five cents each. Pay for thefm out 
of your first month’s salary. They will then 
be your own, and you can take them where- 
ever you go. But if the children will unite 
and buy them for the school, that will be 
better for them. 
pictures on your papered walls. 
mined, and you will succeed. 

3. Be kind, amiable, and active in trying 
to make the school a pleasant and happy 
place. Keep full of the spirit of helpful- 
ness and love for the children. 

4. Seat your pupils so that the orderly 
ones will help the disorderly ones. It is 
much more important to regard this than 
to follow the rule of seating in classes. 
Put the mischievous pupil in good company. 
Good habits are catching as well as bad 
ones. 

5. Have regular and definite work for 
each pupil every hour in the day. Arrange 
the programme so that he will always have 
something to do. 

6. Combine your classes in writing, spell- 
ing, drawing, and geography as much as 
possible, so as to make as few classes as the 
school will admit of. 

7. Go to some printer’s office and get a 
lot of slips of paSteboard with lists of the 
letters of the alphabet printed on them; 
cut these up into square bits with one letter 
on each square. Get also a lot of shoe-pegs 
from the shoemaker. Supply every one of 
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the beginners with a number of these to use 
in spelling out his reading lesson on his 
desk, or in working out his number lesson. 
Have each child bring two little boxes to 
keep his supply of letters and pegs in. 
Every child must have a slate and pencil 
also. Be determined, and you will succeed. 

8. Be always on time, not only in begin- 
ning and closing the sessions, but in begin- 
ning and closing allexercises. Have a time 
for everything and everything on time. 

g. Be at the. school-house early in the 
morning. Youcan then tidy things up and 
be ready with a cheerful ‘‘ good morning”’ 
for all who come. Be determined, and you 
will succeed. 

10. Be well prepared for every lesson you 
are toteach. Know it so well that you will 
not have to study your lesson in the class. 
You cannot teach what you do not know; 
and if you do not teach well you may be 
sure that you will have trouble in governing 
your school. There are no rules for the 
good government of the school if the teacher 
cannot teach well. Teaching and govern- 
ing cannot be separated. 

Lilinois School Journal. 


A ae 


RUTLEDGE INSTITUTE. 
ADDRESS OF HON. H. C. HICKOK. 


HE corner-stone of Rutledge Institute of 
Morton, Delaware county, Pa., was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies, on Saturday, 
May 14th. The building will cost about 
$8o0co, making it the most expensive public 
school building in the county. The First 
Regiment band was present and opened the 
programme at4p.m. Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, made the formal ad- 
dress upon this interesting occasion. 

After referring to the difficulty of speaking 
in the open air and the disturbing influences 
upon thought and expression of the physical 
effort to be heard, Mr. Hickok remarked in 
substance that far more important than solid 
walls and imposing architecture is the work 
to be done in these school rooms when they 
come to be occupied. What shall be the 
instruction and character-building to go on 
there year after year from one generation to 
another? That depends entirely upon whom 
you will devolve that momentous trust. See 
to it, therefore, that you aim high, and em- 
ploy only the best qualified and most skillful 
teachers that you can procure; those who 
love the teaching art for its own sake, who 
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can sympathize with and understand child 
life and from natural insight and professional 
training make school attractive to children 
and make them contented and happy. To 
that end do not employ teachers upon the 
‘‘lowest bidder’’ principle. Look for quali- 
fications first, and when you have found 
them don’t be parsimonious and mean in 
fixing the salary. Compensate your teach- 
ers so that they will work under the inspira- 
tion of buoyant hopefulness, and thus aid 
them to inspire their pupils with enthusiasm 
also. Buy anything cheap but cheap teach- 
ing, for it is the dearest article in the mar- 
ket and yields the poorest return for the 
money paid. In fact, the money paid for 
poor teaching is money thrown away—there 
is nothing to show for it. The dollars and 
cents supposed to be saved are no gain, it is 
only the profit of a loss, for what you pay 
you lose and get no consideration for it. 
If stunted minds and warped and distorted 
mental faculties were as plainly visible to 
the public eye as dwarfed bodies and dis- 
torted limbs from physical cruelty, popular 
indignation would drive incompetent teach- 
ers from the field, and anathematize the di- 
rectors who employed them. 

Again, in any properly adjusted system of 
public schools, the primary school is the post 
of honor, first in the delicacy and difficulty 
of the task, and also in its importance in re- 
lation to the pupils’ future progress. There- 
fore, assign your most skillful and intelligent 
teachers to the primary department, and pay 
them as high a salary as in any other grade. 
Thus only can you acquit yourselves of your 
duty to the young immortals whose fate is 
for the time being in your hands. 

‘« The first footfalls of thought in the halls 
of the soul’’ should be under the most en- 
lightened and sympathetic guidance. Ifthe 
first$steps be rightly directed the after-pro- 
gress will be smooth and satisfactory. The 
teacher’s professional resources and range of 
mental vision should be broader and more 
luminous than the narrow horizon of the text- 
book; as the sun in the heavens is more lu- 
minous and vivifying than the feeble rays of 
a tallow dip. If I were empowered to organ- 
ize a primary school and name the instruc- 
tor, I would select a Louis Agassiz at $5000 
a year and consider him cheap at the price. 
But as the Agassizs are not so numerous as are 
Delaware shad, and even the prospective bor- 
ough of Rutledge with all its brilliant ex- 
pectations is not likely to have that amount 
to spare for a single teacher, I must ask you 
to regard this ideal as a forecast of what 
some day, when education, in the fullest, 
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truest meaning of the term, instead of the 
impoverished thing it now so often is, shall 
reach the commanding pre-eminence in our 
social economy to which it is entitled. 
Such teachers combining the wisdom of Sol- 
omon and the simplicity of a child with a 
heart always near to nature and her exhaust- 
less fascinations, and to childhood with its 
immortal yearnings, the rising tide of popu- 
lar intelligence in future years would be- 
come an ocean where now it is scarcely a 
rivulet. 

Another thing. I observe with regret 
that in your plans you have made no pro- 
vision for at least incidental manual train- 
ing. This could be done in a new enterprise 
much easier than in old communities that 
are slow to change. When the country was 
new, and the wilderness was to be subdued, 
reading, writing and ciphering were thought 
to be all-sufficient for the mass of the peo- 
ple, and were really about all they could 
find profitable use for in the average voca- 
tions of that day, but we have got past all 
that into the swamp of multitudinous studies, 
superficial and otherwise, that the educated 
strong men of half a century ago never 
dreamed of; and now the times require that 
we should cut loose in some measure from the 
over-mastering pedantry and padding of the 
text books into the better balanced theories 
of education that take in both muscle and 
mind. This is a very real world in which 
we find ourselves and in which we have to 
do as well as to think ; and that education is 
one-sided and insufficient that does not pro- 
vide for both contingencies. That wonder- 
ful thing, the human hand, that no finite in- 
telligence could have created, needs to be 
educated, and to have the opportunity to be 
educated as much as any other of the sover- 
eign faculties and powers with which God 
has endowed us; and it is already demon- 
strated that the two lines of education can 
go forward in harmonious co-operation, each 
the better for the other. Two hours once a 
week devoted to this subject would work 
wonders, and then the feeling would be one 
of surprise that it was not put into practice 
long ago. If you drop in at the Hollings- 
worth school-house, on Locust street, in the 
rear of the Academy of Music, any Friday 
afternoon before the school closes for the 
summer, you will be most favorably im- 
pressed by the intelligent activity and skill 
of the boys and girls (for both sexes are 
equally represented) in drawing, modelling 
in clay and wood-carving, and the self-evi- 
dent advantages of such training. At 17th 
and Wood streets you will find advanced 
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stages of manual training upon a larger, yet 
systematic basis, in which the regular school 
studies are linked with work in wood and 
metals. We cannot undertake to teach 
trades in the public schools, but we can 
train the hand, the eye and the practical 
judgment at the same time that the men- 
tal powers are developed, informed and 
strengthened, and made available for use in 
whatever position in life the pupil may sub- 
sequently be placed. 

The world has no use at this period and 
on this continent for uneducated men and 
women except for their brawn and muscle, 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
those who are in position to command their 
services. Educated mind and skilled labor 
hold the sceptre in practical affairs, and they 
who are not properly and efficiently edu- 
cated must be subordinate in the battle of 
life to those who are. From the logic of 
this position there is no escape, and it is a 
wrong done to school children to deny 
them the opportunities which are to fit them 
for success in the age and the land in which 
they live. Rightly understood, if you will 
read human nature between the lines, the 
cutting of furniture and fences by boys 
who happen to own a jack-knife is but the 
outward and spontaneous manifestation of 
an inborn impulse intended for good by the 
Creator who implanted it; and the remedy 
is not repression and suppression, but guid- 
ance and direction. Give them tools to 
work with, and materials to work on, and 
the mischievous propensity becomes a com- 
mendable and useful virtue. 


—_—_—~2» 


ARITHMETIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF. JOHN W. COOK. 


HE essential facts of addition are the 
sums of any two numbers neither of 


which exceeds nine. Of these there are 
forty-five. The list may be readily written 
by any teacher. The child who has learned 
that two and one are three may not be able 
at once to tell the sum of two and two. If 
he will change the order in which he reads 
his objects, however, he will perceive that 
since he has the same number of objects as 
before, he must have the same result. Of 
these derived facts, obtained by changing 
the order of thought, there are thirty-six. 
There are, then, eighty-one in all. The 
first forty-five must be learned independ- 
ently; the remainder are readily derived 
from them. The child who has learned 
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that seven and eight are fifteen will not en- 
counter serious trouble with seventeen and 
eight, twenty-seven and eight, etc. By the 
method here hinted at, the number of facts 
to be memorized is reduced to the minimum, 
and the subsequent work consists chiefly in 
using these elementary facts to discover other 
facts. ‘There will thus be a constant refer- 
ence to what may be called the alphabet of 
combinations, by which any desired result 
may be spelled out. 

But multiplication, the second method of 
uniting numbers, calls for additional know] 
edge. In the work to 9+9=18, some of the 
‘* multiplication table’’ is, or may be, found. 
Vhat is called the ‘‘ tavle of ones’’ is there, 
the twos to nine twos, six of the threes, four 
of the fours, three of the fives, three of the 
sixes, two of the sevens, two of the eights, 
and two of the nines. Putting the limits of 
the necessary multiplication at 949, we find 
the following laying outside of eighteen: 
Three of the threes, five of the fours, six of 
the fives, six of the sixes, seven of the sevens, 
seven of the eights, and seven of the nines, 
—forty-one in all, thus increasing the whole 
number to one hundred and twenty-two. 

Turning to the resolving or separating 
processes and examining subtraction, and 
omitting all cases in which minuend and 
subtrahend are equal, we find the same 
number of facts as in addition. Since the 
process is substantially the converse of ad- 
dition, every fact learned there helps the 
acquisition of every fact here. There are, 
as we have seen, eighty-one of them. Di- 
vision and partition stand in the same rela- 
tion to multiplication that subtraction does 
to division. 

We have, then, a body of knowledge 
which the child must acquire. The facts 
comprising it may be tabulated so that the 


| teacher shall know when the field is trav- 


ersed. These mastered, he is well on the 
way toward all necessary knowledge for 
ordinary computation. 

The separation of a number into equal 
numbers in its two forms we have called 
respectively, division and partition. It is 
here that the difficulties begin to thicken. 
Problems in addition, subtraction and mul- 
tiplication may always be resolved into ele- 
mentary problems or something quite akin 
to them. What we call ‘‘long division,”’ 
however, involves all of the other opera- 
tions. When the divisor is a two-place 
number, the pupil attempts to utilize his 
knowledge by thinking of the left hand 
term as the divisor. This he should be en- 
couraged to do, and the second term should 
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be kept so small, for a considerable time, as 
not to interfere with his operations. Thus 
he divides by twenty, thirty, forty, etc., al- 
most as easily as by two, three or four. So 
with twenty-one, thirty-one, forty-one, etc., 
any of which offers far less trouble than six- 
teen, seventeen, etc. The increase of the 
right-hand term of the divisor, however, 
soon necessitates recalculation, and the pupil 
learns that he must make experimental cal- 
culations before settling upon the quotient. 
By the isolation of difficulties, the teacher 
may strengthen and establish the pupil’s 
confidence in the sufficiency of the elemen- 
tary facts to help him through all the various 
problems that may present themselves. 

From a somewhat extended observation 
of pupils that come to the Normal school 
and from what observers of common schools 
tell me, I am convinced that the value of a 
thorough mastery of about two hundred 
and fifty elementary facts is underrated, and 
that the chief criticism to be made upon 
many teachers, at least so far as their num- 
ber work is concerned, is that they are un- 
willing to devote sufficient time and energy 
to this elementary work. 

Illinois School Jovrnal. 
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THE PETERS OF TO-DAY. 


YRIADS of deaths have occurred in well- 
\ nigh every minute of time in the history 
of the race. All the countless millions 
who have trod the earth have gone inevi- 
tably down into the grave ; why should that 
one death of a poor Jew upon a hill in Syria 
stand out apart from all others? Why should 
each detail of his last hours be familiar to 
so many millions to-day, now that long ages 
have passed ? 

It behooves business men, and secular 
newspapers, too, to ask this question, for 
there is no power at work as real or as actual 
as that which comes from Calvary—nothing 
which so solidly underlies and gives a basis 
of motive to the least part of the every-day 
life and business of the world, as the faith in 
or disbelief of that death upon it. All other 
things change and go and are forgotten. 
Even a conquered army or a nation dying 
of famine is forgotten in a few months, with 
all the other dead. But if Jesus has not 
died, if there be any mistake or deception 
about the life and sacrifice of that Man yon- 
der upon the cross, then the lives, the pur- 
pose, the deeds of all Christian men and 
women have been ludicrous, ghastly failures ; 
then all the finest civilization, all the help- 
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ful brotherly humanity, all the reforms, all 
the progress of the world, in short, for two 
thousand years, have been a lie and been 
built upon a lie. 

This story of Calvary was meant for the 
hearing of all humanity. It is curiously free 
from all national traits; Socrates died a 
Greek among Greeks, but Jesus a man for 
men. Every detail of the history of those 
days is vital with meaning to each one of us 
here to-day. Take, for instance, the night 
on which he was betrayed: the awful soli- 
tude in which he stood. We forget the 
God in the man, as we watch him clinging 
to those friends whom he had loved, as 
death drew near, just as we may cling when 
that last hour comes. How, as they sat at 
meat for the last time, he gave to them a 
remembrance of himself, bidding them fare- 
well in words whose infinite pathos and hope 
have lifted the world to higher levels for all 
time, but which their dull ears did not com- 
prehend. How he took those who were 
dearest to him out with him to the moun- 
tain to watch with him while he passed 
through that unnamable agony which no 
human soul can understand—how they did 
not watch, but took their ease and slept. 
Angels ministered to him, but perhaps the 
touch of one human hand—a man’s whom 
he loved and for whom he was dying— 
would have given more strength in that hour 
than all the aid of the heavenly host. How, 
when he was dragged through the streets 
by night to judgment, they all forsook him 
and fled. How, at last, standing alone in 
the palace of the high priest, he was con- 
demned to be guilty of death; and the 
crowd spat on him and buffeted him, and 
the very servants struck him with their 
palms; and standing afar off was Peter, his 
friend, the man who two hours before had 
sworn to die with him. He cried out as 
loudly now, ‘‘I know not the man.’’ ‘And 
the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.’’ 
The reproach, the judgment in that look, 
has come down to us through all the ages. 

And we here to-day, do we not call our- 
selves his disciples, just as did Peter? Are 
we beside him when his cause is on trial 
before the world? Peter, too, was a faith- 
ful friend while the multitude crowded about 
his Master. But what about our behavior 
at home, or in the school, or in the office? 
Are we so patient, so honest, so truthful, 
that the man who buys goods from us, and 
the boy who sweeps out the office, or the 
pupils who look to us from yonder desks, 
have no doubt that we ‘‘know the Man ?’’ 
Or does it need only a petty annoyance or 
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temptation to make us turn our backs on 
him, and deny as loudly as Peter? 

We call ourselves a Christian nation, too. 
Take the latest scandal trial, and all the depth 
of infamy which it indexed; take the last 
shooting-matches in Richmond and New 
York, and the condition of society which 
they show; take the Indian and the Negro 
as examples of the way in which we have 
dealt with his weaker brothers whom he 
left to our care; take the reckless waste of 
opportunity everywhere about us in the 
home, the church, the school-room, in so- 
ciety at large. What are these things say- 
ing to the world if not, ‘‘ We know not the 
Man ?”’ 

What if the Lord should turn now and 
look upon Peter? 





aed 
SNEERED AT. 
BY MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 


** TT’S a shame and disgrace to the graduating 

class that any one of us should be dressed 
so shabbily!” said Edith Linton to a group of 
girls who were discussing the closing exercises 
of Lester Seminary, now near at hand. “ Of 
course it reflects on us to have a poor nobody 
with us.” 

“ Particularly since that poor nobody is to re- 
cite the valedictory poem,” laughed good- 
natured Bessie Long. “If we could keep her 
in a corner, or draw attention from her by our 
own better appearance, she might be overlooked ; 
but if she is shabby she will be conspicuously 
shabby that night.” 

““When people can’t dress their children as 
they ought, they have no right to send them to 
a school like this,”’ said Edith. 

“Oh, I've heard Alga Rivers say her uncle 
in California pays her school-bills,"” one of the 
girls answered. ‘She says her father is too 
poor to send her here, and she’s going out as a 
teacher next year.” 

“Why don't her uncle in California give her 
decent clothes, then?’ Edith said. “It’s an 
insult to every scholar in the school to send a 
beggar here, where the first families in the 
country send their daughters. Here's Blanche 
Armstrong. Blanche, we're discussing Alga 
River's dress. You sit next to her. How shall 
you like your elegant white silk grenadine to be 
cheapened by her coarse white muslin ?”’ 

Blanche Armstrong was an heiress, and a 
leader among the girls. She was not quick in 
her studies and was very indolent, but she was 
not purse-proud, and she had very generous 
instincts. She thought little of the money which 
was profusely lavished on her, but a great deal 
of the talent and genius which her money could 
not buy. Of late she had given great dissatis- 
faction to some of her companions by seeking 
the society of Alga Rivers. 

“How would | like it?” she answered, in her 
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slow way. ‘ Well, I'd like it better if the schol- 
arship covered by the coarse white muslin could 
be communicated by contact to the white silk 
grenadine. If I could have written that vale- 
dictory poem I'd be willing to make a bonfire 
of my wardrobe and go in coarse serge, at least 
for awhile.” 

“Oh, my! what noble sentiments !"" sneeréd 
Edith. ‘ Now, for my part, I must confess that 
I think to dress well is as necessary to make a 
lady as her birth, or manners, or anything else.”’ 

“Oh, but Alga’s dress is so awful coarse, 
Blanche!"’ cried Susy Randolph. “ It’s a muslin, 
just as coarse as lining, and is made perfectly 
plain: not a ruffle or flounce on the skirt, not a 
shred of lace on the neck. Nothing but a nar- 
row frill of the muslin. Why, it’s so shabby 
one of our servants would be ashamed to wear 
it !"" 

“You know,” said a gentle-looking girl, 
“ Alga’s mother used to be a lady. Oh, I don’t 
mean she isn't a lady mow, but she used to be 
rich ; and, poor as she is, she will not let Alga 
wear imitation lace or jewelry. She says it’s 
vulgar, and that a clear, plain, white muslin, no 
matter how coarse, is in better taste than any 
imitation.” 

‘She's right!"’ Blanche said, rousing up to 
animation. ‘‘ With Alga’s fine figure and face, 
she can stand the severest simplicity. I only 
wish I could, for I’m disgusted with finery.” 

“I'd like to see you forced to wear Alga’s 
dresses for awhile !"’ Edith cried. ‘I don’t think 
we'd hear anything more about simplicity.” 

Blanche seldom took the trouble to argue any 
question with her companions. She did not 
answer, but sauntered with her usual languid 
step to the extreme end of the play ground. A 
girl sitting on a bench under the shade of a tree, 
with dark hair cut short like a boy's, and bright, 
eager gray eyes, was reading intently in a large 
book she held on her knee. 

“I've come here for quiet, Alga,’’ Blanche 
said, throwing herself on the grass. ‘‘ The girls 
are chattering like so many magpies over there, 
and they've given me a headache.” 

Alga pushed up her short hair with an impa- 
tient, boyish gesture. 

“Chatter, yes! I believe you, especially when 
dress is the subject. Of course, they've been 
discussing my coarse, mean muslin. That will 
give them enough to talk about until the end of 
the session. Don't deny it, Blanche. I know my 
dress was the topic.” 

“Why should I deny it?” Blanche said, 
quietly. “‘ You are above such things as dress, 
I am sure, and you can afford to be indifferent 
to their foolish talk—you who have so much 
else to think of.” 

“But I do mind it!’ the girl cried, vehe- 
mently. “It hurts me to the very quick. I 
don't mind telling you this, Blanche, for I be- 
lieve your my friend; but, do you know I'd 
willingly give up most of the prizes I expect, to 
be decently dressed, and know that dunce, 
Edith Linton, wouldn't be able to sneer at me. 
Oh, of course, I'm ashamed to feel so, and I see 
you're ashamed of me for saying it, but it’s a 
truth nevertheless.” 
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Blanche sat almost astounded at this revela- 
tion. She had believed that people who pos- 
sessed talent lived habitually in lofty regions, 
where such petty things as dress never intruded. 
It was the first time her friend had ever spoken 
of her personal feelings in such matters, and she 
was confounded at the revelation. 

“I never thought—I never dreamed you were 
hurt by such things !"’ she stammered. 

“Why, they are constant pin-pricks, and 
often make me cross and irritable. I shall be 
glad to get away from here ; but then I suppose 
I shall be obliged to endure the same vexation 
wherever I go. Of one thing I am certain: a 
poor teacher won't be expected to dress like rich 
people!"’ she added bitterly. 

“We're such intimate friends, you know,” 
Blanche said hesitatingly, ‘‘and we are about 
the same size. Now, why can't you wear one 
of my dresses that evening?” 

Alga put her hands over her friend’s mouth. 
“Don't say any more, Blanche. I know I’m 
very foolish, but my dear mother has given me 
some lessons of independence that I can't for- 
get. My dear, I don’t think it would mend 
matters for me to show myself ashamed of my 
clothes by flaunting in borrowed finery. I only 


wish poor mamma had been able to get me a 
few yards of lace ; a muslin frill looks so cheap 
and dowdy. You see I’m cursed with a taste 
for delicate toilet accessories.” 

“| wish you'd let me help you,” Blanche 
sighed. 


“You do help me!”’ Alga cried, throwing her 
arms around her friend’s neck. ‘ Your friend- 
ship gives me a better opinion of girls, and 
helps my better nature; but you shan’t help my 
frivolous, groveling tastes. It's all over now, 
Blanche,” raising her bright face, where not a 
shadow remained. ‘“ My dark hour has passed. 
I had become demoralized by dress-talk and 
spitefulness, but ‘I’ve wakened to my marcies,’ 
as good old Mammy Dinah used to say. It’s 
among my ‘marcies’ that kind Uncle John has 
given me a good education, and my grumbling 
is over until | get back home and begin to prac- 
tice the ‘minor economies,’ as old Professor 
Allen calls them.” 

This was brave talk, but Blanche, who was a 
silent observer, and in a little way a philoso- 
pher, noticed that as the eventful day drew near 
Alga grew very grave, and was often foolishly 
irritable. If by chance she came upon a little 
knot of girls discussing dress, she would turn 
from them with a flushed face; her sharp wit 
was unsparingly used on her companions, and, 
of course inspired in them a feeling of intense 
dislike. They whispered to each other that she 
was so cross and envious that they hated the 
very sight of her, and hoped she would lose the 
prizes. 

She did not, however. She took them with 
a defiant air, so unlike her usual calm dignity, 
that her teachers stared with surprise. A few 
hours before the evening exercises Blanche, 
who was alone with her, said, ‘‘ You are not 
yourself, Alga. What is the matter with you? 
You are so nervous I'm almost afraid you will 
break down this evening.” 
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“‘I shouldn't be surprised if I did,’’ she an- 
swered, gloomily.. ‘‘ When I am angry | lose 
my memory, and if I forget a word of my poem 
I'm sure then to become so confused that | shall 
make a failure. Oh, you don’t know all I have 
undergone—the hidden taunts and insults that 
have met me at every turn. To-day I got a 
caricature of myself in the cheap muslin | am 
to wear. A frightful thing, with a hideous 
motto that I won't repeat. Do you know, 
Blanche, I've a great mind to go to bed and 
say I'm too ill to appear. I've lost all courage.”’ 

“You must not do that, in justice to yourself 
ard your friends,”’ Blanche said, gently. ‘‘ Your 
uncle will be grieved, and I shall be so morti- 
fied that I shall not dare to raise my head. 
Think of your mother, too, and forget all these 
annoyances.” 

“T'll try,” Alga said, with a faint smile; ‘I 
certainly am nervous, from over-study, | sup- 
pose, or I shouldn’t be in such a frame of mind. 
Blanche, you don't know what it is to feel that 
you are so disliked that your schoolmates are 
all watching eagerly to see you fail, and if you 
do they rejoice. If I could only forget them." 

Toward night the graduating class appeared, 
dazzling in their embroidered muslins and 
grenadines made in the most fashionable man- 
ner. 

“How do you like my dress?” “Oh, it’s 
perfectly lovely!’ ‘‘ What a stylish fit!’ ‘‘ How 
beautifully your hair is dressed!" ‘‘ What ex- 
quisite flowers!" were whispers heard on every 
side. 

Carrying her head very high, a hot flush on 
her cheeks, Alga entered the room. She did 
not know that her coarse muslin fitted her per- 
fectly, and in the absence of all trimmings 
showed off the lines of her fine figure to the 
utmost advantage. 

It seemed taller and finer for the classic sim- 
plicity. It suited her style, and with a pang, 
Edith Linton recognized the fact. But she did 
her malicious best. She threw as much con- 
tempt in her glance at the despised muslin as 
her eyes could express, and gathered up her 
costly lace flounces as if she was afraid the 
muslin might touch them. 

““Where on earth is Blanche?’ she cried, 
affectedly. ‘‘O girls, I'm just dying to see that 
lovely dress she received from Paris. It’s an 
elegant costume—gloves, fan, shoes to match. 
Here she comes now. Oh, good gracious!” 

These exclamations drew all eyes to Blanche. 
Where was the magnificent toilette? A plain 
white muslin, made very much like Alga’s, 
neither flounces, laces, ribbons, nor even a 
breastpin, but a white rose at her neck standing 
in lieu of one. 

“It’s a Cinderella reversed, isn’t it, girls?” 
she said, smiling. ‘‘I was so disgusted with my 
finery I wanted a change, and I thought Alga’s 
dress looked so nice. But I'vesurprised her as 
much as anybody, I see,’ crossing over to Alga 
and taking her hand. “I only wish I looked 
half as well as you look, dear,” she said, look- 
ing at her with frank admiration. ‘‘ We're such 
plain birds we shall, I think, be obliged to keep 
together to-night, and I am glad of it.”’ 















It was as much as Alga could do to keep from 
bursting into tears 

“1 know what you've done this for, you dear, 
noble girl," she whispered, her eyes shining 
through repressed tears. “‘ Yes, and you shan't 
make this sacrifice for nothing. Do you think 
I cou/d fail with you before me? I'll do my 
best, for you've made me forget my own foolish- 
ness and the petty malice of the other girls.” 

She did her best, and her best was very good, 
indeed. Her poem was greeted with applause, 
and Blanche heard more than one person ask 
eager questions about that handsome girl who 
repeated the valedictory poem so exquisitely. 
‘Such simplicity of dress—actually classic, you 
know.” 

Blanche and Alga were close friends through 
life. Some years afterward, when one day they 
were talking over their old school-life, Alga 
said: “If it hadn't been for that kind act of 

ours, Blanche, I don’t know what would have 

ecome of me. _ I was so bitter at that wretched 
little Edith and the others that I did not care 
what became of me. To be sure, it was foolish 
and wrong, but I could not help it. When you 
restored my faith in others you restored me to 
myself. I've never forgotten the lesson.” 

‘I learned one, too,”’ Blanche said, laughing. 
“TI found that the simpler the dress, if it only 
fits well, the more it is admired, by gentlemen, 
at least; I don't answer for ladies. You are 
able now to wear what you choose, but I have 
never seen you look half as well as in that 
coarse, plain muslin.” 

“I keep it as an heirloom,’ Alga said, with 
her old impetuosity. “When I married I told 
my husband the story, and when my children 
are older, if I ever see them embittered against 
any one, they shall hear how silly their mother 
was, and what a wise, good friend she was 
blessed with. Ah, Blanche, was there another 
girl in the world who would be willing to sacri- 


fice an exquisite toilette just to do an act like | 


that ?’’'— Youths’ Companion. 
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BEETHOVEN.—MARGARET FULLER. 





Most intellectual master of the art, 
Which, best of all, teaches the mind of man 
The universe in all its varied plan,— 
What strangely mingled thoughts thy strain impart ! 
Here the faint tenor thrills the inmost heart, 
There the rich bass the Reason’s balance shows; 
Here breathes the softest sigh that Love e’er knows; 
There sudden fancies, seeming without chart, 
Float into wildest breezy interludes ; 
The past is all forgot,—hopes sweetly breathe, 
And our whole being glows,—when lo! beneath 
The flowery brink, Despair’s deep sob concludes. 
Startled, we strive to free us from the chain,— 
Notes of high triumph swell, and we are thine again ! 


porueiieeddien 

_ Precoctousness of intellect, love of criti- 
cism, of excitement, and self-gratification, 
are not the signs of a healthful, hopeful 
youth, cherishing noble ideas, which, real- 
ized in manhood, would bring about a 
purer state of society. — Xriege. 
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MUSIC AS A REVELATION OF GOD. 


REATION is interpreted to us by the five senses, 

all of which act by some kind of impression and 
torm the one bridge between ourselves and the world 
of matter—one bridge of sensation, but dividing, as 
it were, at the end where it touches man, and be- 
coming sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. If 
man were considered as made up of mind and heart 
and an animal nature, sight might be regarded as re- 
vealing creation to his mind, hearing to his heart, 
smell and taste and touch to his animal nature. The 
distinction is only apparent and is vaguely general, 
for as the five senses are but one sense of touch, so 
man is a being who cannot be divided into parts ; 
man is one. But the distinctions are practiclly valu- 
able, and are necessary to a classification of know!}- 
edge. By the eye we discover an immeasurable 
universe packed with thoughts, or laws and processes 
that are based on thoughts—chiefly mathematical ; 
for whatever else the universe may be and may ex- 
press, it is mathematical, and mathematics, as all will 
confess, touches only the intellectual side of us. Itis 
true that we may see, and /¢e/ by seeing, but if crea- 
tion were revealed to us only through the eye, we 
should know far more than we should feel., So an- 
other organ is provided that shall bring creation to 
us as emotional beings—the ear, conveying sound. 
It is true that the eye can feed the heart and the ear 
can minister to the mind; they play into each other; 
still, the distinction is real. Hence, if using the eye 
we look at creation and find mathematical laws in 
gravitation and crystallization, and so infer, as we 
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must, that there is a mind behind the laws that 
speaks to our minds through them, so using the ear 
and hearing sounds that touch our hearts, we must 
infer that there isa heart behind the laws of sound 
that seeks to reveal itself to us through them. We 
cannot escape this conclusion, For as the mind can 
get out of creation no more mathematical relations 
than were put into it, so the heart cannot get from 
sounds more emotion than was originally lodged in 
the laws that produce sounds; the effect never ex- 
ceeds the cause. If the laws of nature seen by the 
eye reveal an infinite thought or thinker, so these 
laws heard by the ear and acting on the heart reveal 
an infinite heart that ordained them. But the laws 
of sound rest as fully on mathematics as do the laws 
of gravitation and crystallization, and so point to the 
same source—eye and ear, mind and heart, resting 
on One who is both mind and heart. There are 
theories that conceive of the source of creation as 
only thought, because they find everywhere thought- 
relations; other theories which claim that it is force, 
because they find a universal and indestructible en- 
ergy; but it would be as logical to claim that this 
original source is feeling or emotion, for there is as 
much in the universe to awaken emotion as there is 
to indicate thought or energy. Indeed, as we only 
come to full consciousness of ourselvesin emotions— 
emotion or feeling being the highest exercise of our 
nature—so far as we can reason from our nature to 
its origin, it indicates that we spring from a source of 
feeling, or an infinite Heart. Hence the highest 
wisdom has declared that God is Love, and that the 
worlds were made by the Son of God—the eternally 
begotten manifestation of Love; and the severest 
science cannot logically assert the contrary 

Leaving the field of metaphysics, let us enter the 
world of sound that lies about us and see how vast 
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it is—how packed with emotions—how thoroughly 
attuned it already is to the heart of man—a very 
voice of God which, if it could utter all its notes at 
once, would give forth an infinite and eternal har- 
mony. 

There is lodged in all created things—so far as we 
know—a capacity for sound. There is no substance 
so coarse and unyielding, except perhaps some clays, 
but has its note which may be brought out under con- 
ditions either of concussion or tension. Strike any 
solid thing, and in addition to the noise caused by 
the vibrating air you will hear a certain note or key 
that belongs to the thing itself; or stretch any tenst- 
ble thing and it will give out a note peculiar to itself 
when it is sufficiently touched. We do not hear 
gases when they are gently moved, nor a bubble 
when it bursts, but only because our ears are dull to 
their fineness. The pipes in the organ have had no 
capacity given them, but simply yield up what their 
original substances contained. Once they were solid 
woods, gross tin or lead hidden in the heart of the 
earth, but even there they had this capacity for sound, 
and their note and quality, as they had color and 
chemical affinity. Man has only developed what 
was within them. By arranging their shape and size 
and passing a current of air through them, we obtain 
a sound which the ear pronounces a musical note. 
And so we speak of a brassy sound—referring it not 
to a law of vibration nor to the shape of the instru- 
ment, but to its substance. Not only a certain kind 
of wood is required by the violinist, but only a cer- 
tain quality of that wood will give him the quality of 
sound he desires. Some substances give forth their 
notes without re-arrangement by simple concussion, 
or friction, or tension. Water falling from various 
heights, and reeds of different lengths swept by the 
wind, and branches of trees bending under the storm, 
utter their notes, sometimes forming almost harmony. 
And so we may consider the earth as a harp strung 
with innumerable strings, silent yet, but full of tuneful 
sounds and needing only the skill of man to bring 
them out. This universal capacity for sound or tone 
is not a bare and ‘unrelated thing, but is connected 
with a law of music which has its seat first in the air 
and then in the mind of man. We find in the air 
the musical scale or octave consisting of eight notes 
formed by quicker or slower vibrations, and so hav- 
ing a mathematical basis. All we can say of this 
law is that it is a law—why and how we cannot tell. 
Corresponding to this law of the air is a law of hear- 
ing within us, so that the musical sense with which 
we are endowed accords with the musical law of 
vibration. Thus the scale or octave has two appar- 
ent sources or foundations—one in the air, the other 
inman. The octave does not more truly exist in 
the mathematical vibration of air than in the mind. 
We speak vaguely if we say that man has a capacity 
for hearing the octave in the air; the law of the oc 
tave, with its mathematical exactness, is wrought into 
his nature as thoroughly as it is wrought into the ex- 
ternal world. The wonderful thing here is not the 
adaptation of nature to man, but the absolute iden- 
uty of the law in nature and the law in man; for if 
we only silently think the octave, we think it as un- 
der the same mathematical law as when we hear it 
in actual vibration. We behold here a manifestation 
of God that goes far beyond that of a skillful de- 
signer—forcing on us the thought that God is 1n the 
laws themselves. And so, at once, we leap to the 
grand conclusion that it is because God is so im- 
mersed, as it were, in these laws that we can use 
them for His praise beyond any others revealed to us. 
The subject is full of sugyestion at this point. 
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Most impressive is the teleological aspect of it. Be- 
gin as far back in creation as you will—in the geo- 
logic ages when there was no ear to hear—and you 
find this capacity for sound in all material things; 
no harmony, no music as yet, but only a note ready 
to be brought out, and in the forming air a law of 
vibration ready to turn the note into harmony, and 
finally the ear of man ready to catch the harmonies 
that his skill evokes, and behind the ear the soul 
ready to praise God in the sounds and harmonies so 
prepared from the beginning. Here is an orderly 
sequence of steps and adaptations mounting contin- 
ually higher—proceeding from God in creation and 
at last ending in God in the accorded praise of His 
own conscious image, 

We do not find in nature what may properly be 
called music, but only its materials and its laws. 
Man only can create music, for nothing is perfect in 
creation until, in some way, it touches or passes 
through man. He is the end and object of creation, 
and its processes are full and have meaning only 
when they issue in him. Everything in nature is a 
puzzle until it finds its solution in man, who solves 
it by connecting it in some way with God, and so 
completes the circle of crentuun Like everything 
else in nature, music is 1 decoming, and it becomes its 
full self when its sounds and laws are used by intel- 
ligent man for the production of harmony, and so 
made the vehicle of emotion and thought. But 
sound even before it becomes 1r.usic may be the oc- 
casion of emotion, though not of complex emotions, 
or—we may say—intelligent emotion. It is the pe- 
culiarity of the sounds of nature that they awaken 
but a single emotion; each thing has its note and 
some one corresponding feeling. Enter at evening a 
grove of pines and listen to the wind sighing through 
the branches; the term by which we spontaneously 
describe it indicates the one feeling of pensive mel- 
ancholy it awakens, but an orchestra could not ren- 
der it more effectively. It lacks, however, the qual- 
ity of intelligence because it is not combined with 
other sounds for some end. The song * What are 
the wild waves saying ?”’ raises a question hard to 
answer. It 1s not a hymn to the great Creator until 
it has passed through the adoring and reflecting 
mind of man. But even if there is no music in na- 
ture—not even in the notes of birds, as the men of 
science tell us, for the birds but whistle—there are 
the materials of music, all furnished with their notes 
set to corresponding emotions; and the gamut is 
broader than has been compassed. Beyund the 
reach of the ear of man is a universe of sound— 
vibrations slower and deeper than those of Niagara, 
quicker and finer than those of the mosquito’s wing, 
and each is dowered with power to awaken some 
emotion that now we do not feel because we do not 
hear the sound. The materialists are much con- 
cerned about the possibility of an environment in 
case of a future life. Where and of what? they 
ask. Well, here is an environment of possible emo- 
tion transcending present knowledge, and so perhaps 
awaiting minds to feel it. It 1s difficult to believe 
that God has put Himself into creation in the form 
of emotional sounds and no ear be made to hear 
them. If a part of creation comes to a realized use 
in man, why not the whole? If creation is the path 
between God and man by which they come to each 
other, must not man journey along the whole of it 
even as God has ? 

But if there is no music in nature there is a proph- 
ecy and some hint, and even faint articulation of it. 
In a favoring spot an echo often starts anuther echo, 
but an octave above, and in rare places still answer- 








ing echoes not only in the same key but always in 


harmony, softer and sweeter. This is almost music, 
and seems a call to man to liberate it from the prison 
of matter and suffer it to become the harmony it is 
striving to express—reminding one of that striking 
passage of Goethe’s child correspondent: “ When I 
stand all alone at night in open nature, I feel as 
though it were a spirit and begged redemption of me. 
Often have I had the sensation, as if nature, in wail- 
ing sadness, entreated something of me, so that not 
to understand what she longed cut through my very 
heart.”’ The child uttered the deepest philosophy 
and touched the very ség@et of creation—even this, 
that God is not above creation as a mechanician, but 
is in it by indwelling presence, one with its laws, 
Himself the secret energy of its processes and the 
soul of the sentiments and thoughts lodged within it, 
and so coming to man for recognition. There is no 
fuller revelation of God in nature than is found in 
these laws of sound by which He comes into the very 
heart of man, even to its inmost recesses of love and 
adoration; and it requires only a sensitive, child-like 
heart to interpret this speechless music locked within 
nature as the voice of God pleading to be let out into 
music and praise through the heart of man, for so 
only can His works praise Him. 

I turn abruptly from this world of sound as a reve- 
lation of God, to music as a revelation or prophecy 
of the future. I do not say the future world nor the 
future of humanity in this world, as I mean both and 
regard them as one. Thereisa“ ‘re of this world 
in a historical sense, and there is sure world that 
is above history; but if death is ali chat divides them, 
and if death is abolished, they become one. Hence, 
while the distinction in some ways is to be retained, 
in moral ways the two worlds are to be regarded as 
one. Regenerated humanity and heaven are inter- 
changeable terms; they are alike, and one simply 
passes on and up into the other. It is a central con- 
ception of Christianity that death is but an incident 
in the external history of man. Hence Christ sweeps 
it out of His path almost as with the scorn of indif- 
ference. Hence also in the Apocalypse, with this 
principle to guide us, we read of heaven and find it 
refers to this world; the new Jerusalem comes down 
from God out of heaven, and the tabernacle of God 
is with men. Is it here or there? We need not an- 
swer except to say that it is both, but under a con- 
ception of eternity andnotof time. ‘Thisinseparable 
blending of moral perfection and heavenly existence, 
so confusing to ordinary thought, is itself a revelation 
not to be passed by, and one under which we should 
teach ourselves to think and act. In its struggle 
with thought and language to unfold the way to fu- 
ture perfection, the universe itself is taxed for forms 
of expression. The sun and moon, the stars, the sea, 
thunders and lightnings, the four winds, the rocks, 
mountains and islands, fire and earthquake, hail and 
smoke, trees and green grass, horses and lions and 
locusts and scorpions, the clouds and the rainbow, 
dragons and floods, eagles and nameless beasts, the 
serpent and the lamb, the forces of nature in their 
mightiest exhibition, the travail of birth, the cities 
and the nations, all angels and men, temples and al- 
tars, kings and queens and wine of wrath, bottomless 
pits and fiery lakes, death and mourning and famine, 
merchants with their merchandise of gold and the 
souls of men—such are the materials of which the 

drama of human society is composed as it moves on 
towards perfection. But as the end draws nigh, this 


tumultuous scenery of the elements and of lower 
nature passes away, and another order of imagery 
appears. 


Now we behold a city lying four-square, 
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open on all sides, paved with gold, watered by a 
river of life and fed by a tree of life and lighted by 
the glory of God. But underneath the whole mighty 
process of advancing righteousness and continuous 
jndgment is heard the note of praise—harpers harp 
ing with their harps—and, at the end, the song of 
Moses and of the Lamb—the song of deliverance 
and victory. The underlying or central image of 
the Apocalypse is song—the voice of harpers ming- 
ling with the voice of great thunders and of many 
waters and of a great multitude—heard throughout 
and heard at last in the universal ascription—* Hal. 
lelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.”’ 

If we take this central image and ask why it is 
used to describe heaven or the future of regenerated 
humanity, the answer would be—because of its fitness. 
If this final condition were defined in bare words, 
it would be as follows: Obedience, Sympathy, Feel- 
ing or Emotion, and Adoration. These, in a sense, 
constitute Heaven, or the state of regenerated hu- 
manity. By the consent of all ages, heaven has been 
represented under a conception of music, and will be 
in all ages to come. It is subjected to many sneers, 
but the sneer is very shallow. The human mind 
must have some form under which it can think of its 
destiny. It is not content to leave it in vagueness. 
It is a real world we are in, and we are real men and 
women in it. We dwell in mystery and within limi- 
tations, but over and above the mystery and the limi- 
tation is an indestructible sense of reality. I am, and 
I know that I am. Standing on this solid rock, I 
find reality about me, nor can I be persuaded that 
other beings and things are dreams or shadows. It 
is in my very nature to believe in reality, and so I 
demand defihite conceptions, nor can I rest in vague- 
ness or be content with formless visions and their 
abstractions. Thus the human mind has always 
worked and thus it always will work—leaving behind 
it the logicians and plodders in science, in the free 
exercise of the logic of human nature. Ido not ab- 
solutely know what sort of a world this will be when 
it is regenerated, but I must have some conception of 
it. I do not absolutely know what heaven is like—it 
will be like only to itself—but if I think of it at all, 
I must do so under some present definite conception. 
The highest forms under which we can now think 
are art-forms—the proportion of statuary and archi- 
tecture, the color of painting, and music. ‘The 
former are limited and address a mere sense of 
beauty, but music addresses the heart and has its vo- 
cation amongst the feelings and covers their whole 
range. Hence music has been chosen to hold and 
express our conception of moral perfection. Nor is 
it an arbitrary choice, but is made for the reasons 
that music is the utterance of the heart, it is an ex- 
pression of morality, and it is an infinite language. 
Before the sneer at heaven as a place of endless song 
can prevail, it must undo all this stout logic of the 
human heart. We so represent it because when we 
frame our conception of heaven or moral perfection, 
we find certain things, and when we look into the 
nature and operations of music, we find the same 
things, namely: Obedience, Sympathy, Emotion, 
Adoration. 

Sculpture and painting have their laws which they 
must rigidly obey, but they address chiefly the sense 
of form and proportion and color, and end chiefly in 
a sense of mere beauty and fitness; they are largely 
intellectual, and yield their results chiefly in the intel- 
lect. But music goes farther. While its laws are 
as exact and fine as those of form and color and even 
more recondite, any breaking of them begets a deeper 
sense of disobedience. When we see a distorted 
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form or ill matched colors, the eye is offended, but 
there is no such protest as that of the ear when it is 
assailed by discord. False proportion and crudely 
joined colors provoke what may be called mental in- 
dignation, but nothing more; the borders of feeling 
are reached but not deeply penetrated. But a dis- 
cord of sounds lays hold of the nerves and rasps 
them into positive pain. In fine natures it may even 
cause extreme physiological disturbance. A statue 
could not be so ugly nor a painting so ill-colored as 
to produce spasms, but such a result is quite possible 
through discord. The sensitiveness of musicians is 
not a matter of sentiment, and is the farthest from 
affectation, but is a matter of nerves. The protest 
and the pain are exactly of the same nature as those 
caused by a fall and concussion. But, reaching the 
mind along the wounded nerves, it awakens there the 
same feelings of anger and resentment that we feel 
when we have been ruthlessly struck. A discord of 
sounds is unendurable, but we hardly say that of vio- 
lations of form and color. This shows that we are 
much more finely related to the laws of sound than 
to those of form and color, and that the relation 
covers a wider range of our nature; or, in other 
words, that music is a better type of obedience. 
When its laws’are broken, the history of disobedience 
is written out in the protests of our whole being— 
from quivering nerve to the indignation of the heart. 

There is also an exactness in the laws of harmony 
thal makes obedience to them specially fine, and so 
fit to be a type of it. While, as in every art, it can 
only approximate an ideal—never reaching, perhaps, 
actual harmony,—it is more rigidly under law and 
comes nearer its ideal than any other. It is able 


more thoroughly to overcome the grossness of matter 


and to use it for its ends than is statuary or painting 
—nature is more pliant to it. There is a latitudinar- 
ianism in other arts that admits of defense, but there 
is none in music, The sculptor may trench on the 
laws of form for the sake of deepening expres- 
sion, but the musician seeks higher effects by an 
increasing adherence to the laws of his art. If he 
admits a discord it is not as a variation from harmony, 
but as a denial of it, and is used to shock the hearer 
into a deeper sense of the investing concord. Noris 
any other art so fine in the distinctions it makes. 
Nothing can be more exact and more minute than 
the laws of light by which form is revealed, but the 
eye is not so keen to mark slight departures from the 
law of form as isthe ear in noting variations in its 
realm. A highly-trained musician can detect a vari- 
ation from the pitch of gigth of a semitone, but the 
best mechanical eye could not detect a correspond- 
ingly fine variation of a line from the perpendicular, 
nor could the nicest sense of color perceive a like 
variation of shade. There is also this peculiar and 
suggestive difference between the eye and the ear and 
their action: the eye never transcends the laws of 
light and form; it always acts within the limits of 
mathematical laws, and is transcended by them, but 
the musical ear recognizes laws for which no scien- 
tific basis is yet found. In thetuning of any stringed 
instrument certain requirements of the ear are heeded 
for which no reasons can be given; the problem is 
too subtle even for such an one as Helmholtz—sug- 
gesting that music is that form of art in which man 
expresses his transcendence of nature. As man him- 
self reaches beyond nature and its laws, and goes 
over into another, even a spiritual world, so music is 
the art that lends itself to this feature of his nature, 
going along with it and opening the doors as it mounts 
into the heavens. 

This fine obedience in music is best seen, however, 
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in its execution. When voice joins with voice in the 
harmony of their contrasted parts, and instrumeuts 
add their deeper and higher tones—trumpets and viols 
and reeds each giving their various sounds—voices 
as of a great multitude it may be, and instruments 
as of the full orchestra—and all, binding themselves 
down to exact law, conspire to the utterance of mani- 
fold harmony, we have not only the most perfect il- 
lustration of obedience but the joy of obedience; 
one is immediately transmuted into the other; we are 
thus let into the soul of obedience and find it to be 
joy—that its law is a law of life. The pleasure we 
feel in music springs from the obedience which is in 
it, and it is full only as the obedience is entire. Thus 
we see how this art becomes prophetic. There is a 
double yet single goal before humanity—the goal of 
obedience to the eternal laws and the goal of bliss. 
The race is long, and slowly are the mile-stones of 
ages passed, but when the foot of the runner has 
touched the last bound, his hands also touch either 
pillar of the goal; he has obeyed and he is blest. 
But in all the race he has a continual lesson and a 
constant presage in this divine art of music—its laws 
glorifying obedience and its joy feeding his tired 
spirit. 

Music is, beyond all other arts, the expression and 
vehicle of sympathy. The highest action of man’s 
nature is the free play of sympathy—not agreement 
of thought nor concurrence of will, but feeling with 
another. This alone is true unity. If the human 
race achieves any destiny it will be of this sort; if 
there be a heaven it will be a heaven of sympathy. 
The promise and presage of it are not only wrought 
into our hearts but into the divine art we are consid- 
ering. No other art, no other mode of impression, 
equals music in its power to awaken a common feel- 
ing. The orator approaches it, but he deals chiefly 
with convictions, and conviction is a slow and hard 
path to feeling, while music makes a direct appeal. 
A patriotic hymn does its work far more surely and 
quickly than does an argument for the Constitution ; 
and the orator is not effective till he borrows from 
music something of its rhythm and cadence and pur- 
ity of tone. Wendell Phillips, the most persuasive 
orator of the age, spoke in as strict accord with the 
laws of music as a trained singer, and often it was 
the melody of his voice that “won the cause.’ 
Music leaves logic behind in the race towards sym- 
pathy and action, and if it were not itself noble and 
true, if it did not hide and lose its power when 
yoked to a bad cause, it would work great mischief 
in society. It abets reason, and only discloses its full 
power and works its mightiest results when used in 
the service of truth. Hence there is no music in 
nations and races that are without nobility of thought, 
and there is no truer test of the quality of a nation 
than its music. Bach and Haydn and Beethoven 
would be impossible in a nation that did not produce 
a Kant, a Schelling, and a Schleiermacher ; and the 
former are as truly exponents of its character as the 
latter. 

The main office of music is to secure sympathy. 
When a great singer, taking words that are them 
selves as music, joins them to notes set with a 
master’s skill, and, pouring into perfect tones the 
passion of a feeling heart, so describes some tragic 
tale of death, every heart of a thousand hearers beats 
with acommon feeling, and every mind, for the time, 
runs in the same path of pity and sadness; for the 
moment there is absolute sympathy. If instead a 
truth or principle underlie the song, there is also a 
temporary agreement in thought. The moral and 
social value of such experiences is great; they lead 
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away from selfishness, and point to that harmony of 
thought aud feeling towards which humanity is strug 

gling. So, too, in producing music, its highest effects 
can be gained only when the performers not only 
read and utter alike, but feel alike. Hence there is 
in music a moral law of sympathy as imperative as 
its mathematical laws. Hence also no one whv is 
centrally selfish ever becomes great either as com 

poser or performer; and often—when everything else 
is perfect—the defect lies at this very point. “ If I 
could make you suffer for two years,’’ said a teacher 
to a noted singer, “you would be the best contralto 
in the world.” It follows with sure logic that no one 
can truly sing God’s praises who does not adore God. 
No training of voice or touch can compass the divine 
secret of praise. The feeling of praise—not as mere 
feeling, but as solid conviction—must enter into the 
utterance or it lacks the one quality of highest effec 

tiveness. It is said that the undevout astronomer is 
mad, but the undevout musician is an impossibility. 
If we fail to distinguish between what may be called 
fine and genuine rendering, it is because it is not al 

ways easy to distinguish between reality and unreal 

ity. What is the matter with the music? is a ques 

tion often asked. The technical rendering may be 
faultless and the defect lie in that inmost centre 
whence are all the issues of life and power. In the 
nature of things there is the same reason for faith, 
consecration, devout feeling, and holy living in the 
choir as in the pulpit, and there is nothing unbecom 

ing in the conduct and feeling of the preacher that is 
not equally unbecoming, and for the same reasons, 
in singers of the divine praises. 

Any musical sound, however produced, immedi 
ately seeks to ally itself with other sounds, but it 
selects only those that are in agreement with it, and 
passes by all others. Strike a note on any instru 
ment, and the sound will start into audible vibration 
other sounds, but only those harmonious with itself 
Thus in the very depths of music there is planted 
this law of sympathy—like seeking like, and joining 
their harmonious forces. Hence it is that those who 
feel alike, and are keyed as it were in their nature to 
the same pitch, turn to music for expression, and, on 
the other hand; voices that blend lead to blended 
hearts. Love often has this origin and grows through 
the mingled song of two voices. Households that 
sing are the most sympathetic and harmonious in all 
their order. Christian altruism and mutuality find 
their highest expressions in song, and are fostered by 
it, Upon the whole, men agree in the matter of 
music better than in anything else. Call a synod of 
all the churches—orthodox and heterodox, Puritan 
and Prelatical, Protestant and Catholic, and while 
they could not put ten words together in which they 
would agree, they would all unite in singing the 7¢ 
Deum. The Prelatical churches certainly touch a 
great truth when they sing their creeds, for a creed is 
ip reality for the heart, with which we believe unto 
salvation. Here we come close to the fact that music 
is a revelation of future perfection. That ultimate 
condition will be one in which the separating power 
of evil is ended, and men have attained to the wis 
dom of love. They are no longer developed by an- 
tagonism and isolation, but under a law of mutuality 


Then each life shares in the power and volume of 


every other, and the peculiar value and quality of 
each is wrought into a total of perfect unity. We 
search in vain for any expression or type of this des. 
tiny until we enter the higher fields of music, where 
it is written out with alphabetic plainness in the eter- 
nal characters and laws of nature. The united ac- 
tion of the full chorus and orchestra is a perfect 
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transcript, down to the last and finest particular, : 
perfected human society. The relation of voices 
instruments and of instruments to each other, th: 
variety in harmony, the obedience to law drawing it 
power from sympathetic feeling, the inspiration of 
noble theme, the conspiring together to enforce 
mighty feeling which is also a thought—we thus have 
an exact symbol of the destiny of humanity. If ir 
is never reached, then indeed prophecy will have 
failed and love aiso; and then the noblest art 
know will have turned into a delusion—a nourish: 
of sickly dreams—the chiefest vanity of a vain a1 





meaningless world. 

Music as an expression of /ce/ing is a prophecy « 
that grander exercise of our nature for which ws 
hope. Itis the nature of feeling to express itsel{ 
Thought may stay behind silent hips, but when it be 
comes feeling it runs to expression, So far as we ca 
reason from ourselves, we cannot believe that the 
universe sprang out of thought. Thought would not 
have made this mighty expression that we call crea 
tion; it is an expression of feeling—some infinite 
emotion that must find vent or the intinite heart wil 
burst with its suppression. Music is an illustration 
of this law of our emotions, and is the natural ex 
pression of great and deep feeling. When great 
crises fall upon nations and oratory fails to give ft 
vent to the heroic purpose of their hearts, some poet 
links hands with some composer, and so a batt 
hymn sweeps the armies on to victory—the hery 
clangor of the Marseillaise, or the sad, stately rhythr 
of the John Brown hymn. History all along culmi 
nates in song. ‘The summits of Jewish history, fro: 
Miriam to David, are vocal with psalms. There 
nothing grand in thoughtgdeep in feeling, splend 
in agtion, but runs directly to song for expressi: 
When feeling reaches a certain point, it drops tl 
slow processes of thought and speech and mount 
the wings of song and so flies forward to its hops 
‘“‘O that I had wings as a dove;”’ the feet are to 
slow to bear us away from our sorrow to our rest. In 
the simplest life there is always this tendency of fee 
ing, whether of joy or sadness, to voice itself ir 
melody. 

When night draws its curtain gloomily around u 
and all the weariness of the day and the sadness « 
past years are gathered into one hour, forcing tear 
idle but real, to our eyelids, deepening and swellin; 
into a burden of despair, how naturally we turn t 
music for utterance and relief. Some gentle strain is 
sung by tender lips, or perchance some chord of ha 
mony is wafted from the distance, and the sad spe 
is broken. (Goethe makes a chance strain of 
Easter hymn defeat the purpose of a suicide 
thought that Chopin has wrought into one of h 
Nocturnes. As in nature there is a resolution of 
forces by which heat becomes light, so emotion, ol! 
whatever sort, if entrusted to music, turns into joy 
What a fact! Here is the world of humanity tossii 
with emotions—love, sorrow, hope—driving men 
hither and thither—and here is music ready to ta 
these emotions up into itself where it purifies ai 
sublimates them and gives them back as joy ar 
peace. What alchemy is like this? how heavenly, 
how divine! If, in the better ages to come, ther« 
still be weariness, sorrow, disappointment, delay: 
hope, may we not expect that this transmutation 
them into joy which goes on here, will continue 
act there? We are moving on towards an age an 
world of sympathy, and sympathy is the solvent o! 
trouble. If so, there must be some medium or 
tualized form of sympathy, for there will never comé 
a time when mind can act upon mind without som¢ 
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medium, and the art-idea is probably eternal. In 
some supernal sense, then, music will be the vocation 
of humanity when its full redemption is come. The 
summit of existence is feeling, the summit of char- 
acter is sympathy, and music is the art-form that links 
them together. 

Music is the truest and most nearly adequate ex- 
pression of the re/igious emotions, and so becomes 
prophetic of the destiny of man as a religious being. 
“The soul of the Christian religion,’ says Goethe, 
“is reverence.’ It is also the great, inclusive act or 
condition of man as he comes into perfection. Goethe 
adds, with profound suggestiveness, that it must be 
taught. The highest conception of the use of crea- 
tion is as a tuition in reverence. Whatever else it 
may teach, it teaches this, or, if it fails in this, it 
teaches nothing. Materialism is breaking up and 
disappearing under the discovery of laws and pro- 
cesses and causes for which it has no explanation, 
and all things are resolving into mere symbols of will 
and mind and feeling. Already matter has eluded 
the touch of our senses, and our recognition of it as 
a thing in itself is a mere conventionality of speech. 
The resolution of it into force or motion, and of its pro- 
cesses into forms of thought, is a drawing out of more 
than every alternate thread from the veil that hangs 
between creation and its Source; the veil may never 
be wholly put aside, but it grows continually thinner, 
letting through revealing rays of truth and glory. 
When this process gets full recognition—as it surely 
will—and men become tired of the senseless play of 
agnostic phrases and catch-words, and philosophy 
triumphs as it always has triumphed and.always will, 
there will be but one voice issuing from creation—the 
voice of praise, and but one feeling issuing from the 
heart of man—the feeling of reverence before the 
revealed Creator. Then the heart of man will re- 
quire some form of expression for its mighty and unt- 
versal conviction. We have already a great oratorio 
of the Creation, but we shall have a greater still— 
profounder in its harmonies and more majestic in its 
ascriptions, 

We have in music the art-form that is not only 
fitted to express our religious feelings, but 1s wholly 
fitted for nothing else. I mean that music is crea- 
tively designed for religion, and not directly for any- 
thing else. Like all great arts, it has a large pliancy 
through which it may be adapted tomany uses. Mu- 
sic may be made degrading and a minister of sen- 
suality or trivial pleasure, but never by its own con- 
sent, nor with a full use of its powers. When music 
is used to pave the way to vice, certain instruments 
are rigidly excluded, and the nobler tones are ex- 
changed for “ soft Lydian airs.’’ This exclusion and 
perversion every true musician detects as a lack in 
the music itself, and the spirit of music—like a fet- 
tered Samson—pleads with him for a better use and 
fuller exercise of its nature. Such use of music is 
like the look of scorn in the face of beauty; no other 
face could express the scorn so well, but the beauty 
is still a protest against its use for such an end—it is 
made for something better. So music lends itself to 
almost every human feeling down to the vilest, but 
always with suppression of its power. It is not till 
it is used for the expression of that wide range of 
feeling which we call religious that it discloses its full 
powers. Then it is on its native heath; it gathers 
its full orchestra from the organ to the drum, from 
softest viols and flutes to tinkling cymbals, from in- 
struments that are all ‘passion to instruments of al- 
most passionless dignity; then it covers the whole 
scale of its vast compass, from one pure note of voice 
or instrument to its highest possible combinations, 
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from a slumber song to a hallelujah chorus. It is 
not a matter of fancy but a fact of science, that 
music never seems to be satisfied with itself except 
when it is used 1n a religious way ; it is always seek 
ing to escape into this higher form, even as man is 
himself. We hardly leave scientific ground when 
we say that music itself is a holy thing, and is always 
seeking to create holiness by some inherent law. It 
always strives to destroy and overcome its opposite 
not by absolute destruction, but by conversion. Strike 
all the keys of a piano, and some strong. righteous 
notes will gather up the agreeing notes, silence the 
others, and create a harmony out of the discord. 
When a rough, loud noise is made—like an explosion 
—the harmonious notes sift out and drop the discord- 
ant ones, so that the final vibration in the distance is 
no longer jarring noise, but soft and pleasing har- 
mony. An over-refinement of thought this may 
seem, but it is no finer than the laws of nature. It 
is, at least, an illustration of what it does in man, 
silencing the discord of his tossed life, and refining 
every sentiment and purpose into sweet agreement. 

Jeethoven put this process into musical form, In 
one of his symphonies, he opens with four full, strong 
chords from the entire orchestra; then the separate 
instruments beyin to war upon them, strive to over- 
power them with the blare of trumpets, to drown 
them in the complexities of the violins, to silence 
them under the rattle of the drums; but the primal 
chords, yielding at times, still hold their own, gathe 
force, reassert themselves, and at last overpower their 
antagonists by patient persistence and all-conquering 
sweetness, rise into full possession of the theme, and 
sweep on into harmonies divine in their power and 
beauty. 

The truth that music is for religion is equally evi 
dent in the fact that nothing calls for it like religion 
Men fight better under the stir of music, but they can 
fight well without it. Business does not require it. 
Pleasure craves it, but the voice and zest of young 
life supply its lack. Itis not needed in the enacting of 
laws, nor in the pleadings of courts, It might be left 
out in every department of life save one, and nothing 
would be radically altered; there would be lack, 
but not loss of function. But religion as an organ 
ized thing and as worship, could not exist without it. 
When song dies out where men assemble for worship, 
the doors are soon closed. When praise is repressed 
and crowded aside for the sermon, the service sinks 
into a hard intellectual process for which men do not 
long care. Eloquence and logic will not take its 
place—why, it is difficult to say until it is recognized 
that music is the main factor of worship—a fact ca 
pable of philosophical statement, namely: worship 
being a moral act or expression, it depends upon the 
rhythm and harmony of art for its materials; they 
are the substances—so to speak—ordained by God 
and provided in nature out of which worship is made 
And so the Church in all ages has flowered into song. 
It takes for itself the noblest instrument and refuses 
none. It draws to itself the great composers, whom 
it first attunes to its temper and then sets to its tasks, 
which invariably prove to be their greatest works. In 
no other field do they work so willingly and with so 
full exercise of genius. There is a freedom, a ful- 
ness and perfection in sacred composition to be found 
in no other field. In all other music there is a call 
for more or for something different, but the music of 
adoration leaves the spirit in restful satisfaction. Dry 
den, the most tuneful of poets, divided the crown be- 
tween old Timotheus and the divine Cecilia, but 
surely it is greater to “ draw an angel down”’ than 
“lift a mortal to the skies.’’ 
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The fact that all religious conviction and feeling 
universally run to music for their full and final ex- 
pression, certainly must have some philosophical ex 
planation. In rough and crude form it may be stated 
thus: Music is the art-path to God, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. We may get to God 
by many ways—by the silent communion of spirit 
with Spirit, by aspiration, by fidelity of service, but 
there 1s no path of expression so open and direct as 
that of music. ‘The common remark that music 
takes us away from ourselves, is philosophically true. 
When under its spell we travscend our ordinary 
thought and feeling, and are carried—as it were— 
into another world; and if it be sacred music, that 
world is the world of the Spirit. When the spell 
ends and we come back to this present world, we do 
not cease to believe in that into which we were lifted. 
While there, lapped in its harmonies and soaring in 
its adorations, we felt how real that world is, and 
how surely it must at last be eternally realized. ‘To 
wards that age of adoring harmony humanity is 
struggling, and into that upper world, where the dis- 
cords of time and earth are resolved into tune, every 
earnest soul is steadily pressing. 


-_ hl 


LEACH OBEDIENCE. 
WHAT A REFORM EXPERT SAYS ABOUT THE 
BEGINNING OF CRIME, 


\ ANY a passionate child rules the house- 
hold. ‘The little baby on its mother’s 
knee goes into a passion because its dinner 
is withheld from him, or some toy denied 
him. He shrieks, and strikes his mother, 
and the mother says: ‘‘ Poor little boy, he 
has such a passionate nature; he can’t be 
crossed,’’ and yields to him. She ought to 
spank him—spank him hard—for being in a 
passion, and give him nothing till his pas- 
sion has cooled. ‘The child, though he be 
so young that he cannot speak, if he be old 
enough to lift his fist and strike a blow, de- 
serves punishment and needs to have a les 
son taught it. The mother who neglects 
this increases the chances of her son’s going 
to the gallows. When the child is older, 
there are better disciplinary punishments 
than spanking; but when the child reaches 
such an age that they are useful, it may be 
too late, his temper may have grown into a 
dominating force in his character that can- 
not be eradicated. Mothers sometimes say 
when a child shows a vile temper and 
shricks a good deal, that it would endanger 
his liie to punish him; perhaps so, but you 
still more endanger his future if you don’t 
punish him. Many a gallows’ tragedy has 
had its beginning on the mother’s lap. 


Day by day I see criminals, hundreds of | 


them—thousands of them in the course of 
the year. I see scores of broken-hearted 
parents wishing rather that their sons had 
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never been born than they had lived to bear 
such burdens of shame and disgrace. I hear 
the wailing of disappointed mothers, and 
see humiliated fathers crying like children 
because of the sins of their children. I see 
mothers growing gray between the succes- 
sive visits in which they come to inquire 
about the boy in prison. And seeing these 
dreadful things till my heart aches and 
aches, I say to those mothers and fathers 
whose boys have not yet gone astray, to 
mothers and fathers whose little families are 
the care of their lives, teach your children 
obedience. I want it written large. I wish 
I could make it blaze here in letters of fire. 
I wish I could write in imperishable, glow- 
ing letters on the walls of every home—obe- 
dience, obedience, obedience! Obedience 
to law—to household law ; to parental au- 
thority ; unquestioning, instant, exact obe- 
dience. Obedience in the family ; obedience 
in the school! Whenever, from the begin- 
ning, from the first glimmering of intelli- 
gence in the child, there is expression of 
law, let there be taught respect for it and 
obedience to it. It is the royal road to 
virtue, to good citizenship; it is the only 
road.— W. M. F. Round in Independent. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE.* 


BY E. E. HIGBEE. 

JE have no national system of education. 
\\ From the ‘*‘ Bureau of Education’’ at 
Washington carefully compiled statistics and 
circulars of valuable information are issued, 
but nothing which carries with it any author- 
ity of law. Each State has its own school 
system. These State systems, however, 
while differing much in specific details, have 
many general features common to all, and 
we are justified in speaking of an American 
system of education in harmony with the 
peculiar character of our political and social 
institutions. In view of these common fea- 
tures, we feel authorized, in determining 
the teacher’s tenure of office as it now 1s, to 
confine ourselves in great measure to the 
conditions of school affairs in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, assured that these 
conditions must be nearly the same in very 
many of our States, if not in all. 

The selection of teachers, and all con- 
tracts relating to their employment and com- 
pensation, are within the sole jurisdiction of 


* Read before the National Council of Education 
at Chicago, July 11, 1887, by Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Penna. 
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school boards, or school directors, elected 
with but few exceptions by the people of 
the various school districts. These district 
school boards change in part from year to 
year, a certain number of directors going 
out and new ones coming in each year. On 
this account, very naturally the employment 
of teachers has come to be by contracts 
binding only for one year. In other words, 
the ordinary practice in Pennsylvania is to 
hire teachers of our public schools by the 
year. 

In our higher institutions of learning, 
generally operative as corporations under 
State charters, and maintained by gifts and 
tuition fees, and not within the jurisdiction 
of the common school system, teachers are 
employed at a fixed salary, and their term 
of office is during good behavior. So, also, 
in our State system of free schools, the most 
advanced schools, generally called ‘‘ High 
Schools,’’ while in form employing teachers 
by the year, in fact most generally re-elect 
the same teachers from year to year. Sala- 
ries in High Schools are naturally larger 
than in the lower or subordinate schools, 
and hence there is not so much temptation 
for the teachers to change in search of larger 
compensation. 


In our public schools of a lower grade 
than the ‘‘ high school,’’ changes are much 


more frequent. The salaries are generally 
so small, and varying from district to dis- 
trict, and from county to county, that in 
the search for better compensation we are in 
great danger of having a large body of itin- 
erant teachers, nomadic educators. Indeed, 
I may safely say, we have such peripatetics 
already. There is hardly anything which 
might be called fenure of office. Every- 
thing is left to the mere wish of the direc- 
tors on the one hand, and the mere whim 
of the teachers on the other. 

As long as a teacher finds that he must be 
regarded as a hire/ing, with no guarantee of 
remaining in office over a year and with all 
the uncertainties of an annual election be- 
fore his vision, and not a member of a fro- 
Jession, properly so-called, which claims 
respect because it requires special high qual- 
ifications—which is recognized in its rights 
and privileges because it represents an im- 
portant factor in the social life and advance- 
ment of the State, and which commands 
compensation commensurate with its worth 
and high responsibilities—so long, we re- 
peat, as a teacher finds himself not connected 
with a profession, properly — so-called and 
generally recognized, he lacks one of the 
greatest incentives to professional study, and 
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is tempted to make his teaching not even a 
calling, but only a stepping-stone to some 
other work. His zeal and concentration of 
effort, which alone can make him a master 
workman, are entirely gone. Indeed, the 
statement made by the French Commission- 
ers relative to our teachers is not much ex- 
aggerated, and in many sections the picture 
is fully verified: ‘‘ For many young persons 
this temporary profession is the means of 
procuring the funds for continuing their 
studies. The profession of teacher 
would appear to be a sort of stage, where 
the girl waits for an establishment suited to 
her taste, and the young man a more lucra- 
tive position.’’ It is needless to dwell upon 
the injury done to every teacher by such a 
‘‘tenure of office,’’ or rather wanf¢ of tenure 
of office. 

But serious as is the injury to the teach- 
ers, still more serious is it to the taught, 
and especially so in their ethical develop- 
ment. That moral culture which is gained 
by mutual trials, and cares, and sympathies, 
and affections—the endearing and ennobling 
sentiments which grow out of a long con- 
tinued relation of master and disciple, the 
force of which enters and abides in the life 
through all our years, is almost entirely lost, 
because our teachers are perpetually chang- 
ing. Year by year these teachers come and 
go, and gain but a transient acquantance 
with their pupils as they hurry by. They 
stay not with the children so as to become 
familiar with their whole family life, or con- 
versant with their temperaments and habits. 
They abide not with the pupils as long- 
tried and revered guides (im parentum loco), 
the power of whose guardianship of love 
grows mightier from year to year. They 
vanish from view so quickly as to leave no 
clustering reminiscences for maturing child- 
hood to gather and profit by the delight 
thereof. Their life, and thought, and high 
purpose have had no time to enter the 
child’s soul, and fill its depths with high 
hopes and aspirations. They are, to the 
children, almost as Acdagogic tramps, not 
teachers—and who can measure the ethical 
loss there is in all this? 

When we bear in mind what broad re- 
sponsibilities are involved in the relation 
between teacher and pupil, this loss becomes 
more apparent. It is true the relation here 
referred to is mediated by an organized 
system, which at the outset is alike external 
to teacher and pupil. An earnest teacher, 
however, will strive to master the system and 
the routine necessarily connected therewith. 
This he can do by a careful examination of 
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the best and most successful schools, or by 
a regular and thorough course of practice in 
a Normal School. But back of all this there 
is a relation of far deeper significance in 
which the two come face to face—where will 
meets will and mind challenges mind, where 
soul speaks to soul, deep answering to deep, 
where in fact there comes to bea kind of 
spiritual co-existence, the force of which 
reaches far beyond the hour of recitation and 
class discipline and becomes a life-long 
motive of good or evil. A relation of this 
character demands more time than a month 
ora year. Indeed the whole power of it is 
thrown away by the frequent changes which 
now characterize the management of so 
many of our schools. 

How shall these evils be remedied ? How 
shall the teacher’s tenure of office be made 
less precarious, and our schools be assured 
of the continuous service of good teachers 
for a series of years? How shall the teach- 
er’s calling reach up to a recognized /rofes- 
sion, so that we may secure professional 
teachers whose inward culture of character 
and professional advancement are such as to 
give to their presence and personal influ- 
ence a power more far-reaching than all 
merely common attainments of science can 
ever be. 

So much is dependent upon public senti- 
ment, and so much power is intrusted to 
the various district school boards elected 
directly by the people, that we cannot ex- 
pect any efficient or permanent reform un- 
til, by the continuous and concerted efforts 
of our best educators, the evils of our pres- 
ent system are fully unmasked and the pub- 
lic mind and heart aroused to a sense of 
danger and impelled to make efforts toward 
escape therefrom. 

Added to this, more rigid requirements 
must be demanded of those who wish to en- 
ter the profession. Our superintendents and 
commissioners must begin the work by en- 
larging the scope of their examinations, and 
by promptly refusing all candidates whose 
attainments are only ordinary, and whose 
special professional studies have not been 
thorough. 

Our State Normal Schools must carry for- 
ward the work by adding largely to their 
directly professional training and practice, 
until they hold the-same relation to the 
practice of teaching as law and medical 
schools do to the practice of law and of 
medicine. 

The compensation of teachers must be 
greatly enlarged. Here the difficulties are 
such as to demand special legislation to pro- 
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tect the teachers and guard against the pos- 
sible ignorance and penuriousness of district 
school directors. Schools are maintained 
by direct taxation in most of our States. 
This taxation is usually local, 7. ¢., it is im- 
posed by the school board itself; and also 
general, 7. ¢., each district receives its share 
of the State appropriation which comes from 
the State treasury. To guard the teachers 
a minimum salary should be fixed as a nec- 
essary condition of receiving the State ap- 
propriation. 

How the present practice of hiring by the 
year may be avoided, so as to give some 
hope that the same teacher may hold his of- 
fice for a series of years, and not be subject 
to removal from year to year, is a difficult 
problem. It has been suggested that to 
county boards of education, appointed by 
the central school authority of the State, 
the selection of teachers and their retention 
in their respective fields of labor should 
be intrusted. 

This radical change, which cannot be ef- 
fected at once, may serve to point out the 
goal towards which we should move. We 
must bear in mind, however, the necessity 
of the cordial co-operation of teachers and 
directors, and that such episcopal jurisdic- 
tion of a county board appointed under 
State auspices would require the greatest 
prudence or it would only make matters 
worse. 

In truth, we can accomplish little by leg- 
islation until we agitate and agitate, persist- 
ently keeping the subject before the people 
until the disease itself shall be so thoroughly 
diagnosticated and understood as to hurry 
the sufferer to some physician and remedy. 
Then the necessary legislation will be forth- 
coming. 

In the meantime we, as educators, must 
insist upon more rigid work upon the part 
of our examining superintendents and com- 
missioners, and with one mind and heart 
build up and advance our Normal Schools 
that from them may go forth teachers who 
know what the profession demands, and who 
are ready to meet the demands however far 
these may reach, and form a professional 
body of men who shall give tone and direc- 
tion to the whole educational work. Our 
Normal Schools must work with our schools 
of law and medicine and divinity, and their 
diploma must be the sign and seal of pro- 
fessional attainments sufficient to warrant 
the holder to enter into the high dignity 
and responsibility of a profession which the 
State should honor and all the people gladly 
recognize. 
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ADDRESS TO GRADUATES.* 


BY JOSEPH WHARTON. 


“SRADUATES of Swarthmore College: 
; In the perpetual flow of time there are 
moments of unusual importance as turning 
points or partings of the ways, yet, so en- 
grossing in the ceaseless succession of events 
that even these salient points are liable to 
be too lightly passed by ; the bark glides on, 
the rock that threatened or the grove that 
allured, as we approached, is already here 
—is gone—and another object seizes our 
attention. 

The observance of anniversaries, the em- 
phasizing of important events by suitable 
ceremony check this headlong rush; and, 
by inviting us to look backward and for- 
ward, tend to keep us aware of our true 
position. It is well, therefore, on occasions 
like the present, to pause long enough to 
consider our ways, that is, to regard them 
steadfastly and gravely, or with the stars, as 
the word signifies, the large and splendid 
serenity of the stars being well adapted to 
bring calm judgment into supremacy over 
small excitements. As Emerson has it, 
upon the citizen issuing at night from a po- 
litical meeting, the stars look down, as if 
saying, ‘‘ Why so hot, little man?”’ 

In this calm spirit of consideration, let us 
now briefly review your position at this turn- 
ing point in your careers, the leaving of this 
kind mother Swarthmore for other instruc- 
tion and other experience in this great, rich, 
perilous world. 

You have already escaped or overcome 
many dangers, and have gained many 
powers; your education elsewhere and here 
has provided you with many. tools to fashion 
your future, to support yourselves, and in 
various ways to serve the communities you 
are to live in. 

If you were asked to specify your attain- 
ments, you could doubtless make out a for- 
midable list of them, perhaps somewhat 
thus: ‘* Having studied grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric, we have learned to speak and to 
write our own language accurately, forcibly, 
and elegantly; we have knowledge of some 
tongues akin to ours, and with the aid of a 
dictionary can understand a page of Horace 
or Xenophon; we comprehend the rudi- 
ments at least of chemistry, astronomy, and 
physics generally, can compute and reckon 
with numbers and signs, can survey land, 


* By Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of 
Managers, to the graduating class of Swarthmore 
College, June 21, 1887. 
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design bridges, machines, and houses; we 
have some acquaintance with what used to 
be called the natural sciences, the knowl- 
edge of minerals, plants, and animals; we 
are not ignorant of the arts of agriculture 
and food-getting, of textile and fictile man- 
ufactures, of obtaining and working in 
metals, woods, glass, and gums ; some other 
things, however, such as biology, law, med- 
icine, we have not yet mastered.”’ 

Though no one of you can justly claim to 
have acquired all this, the list of your ac- 
tual achievements might be slightly alarm- 
ing to those of an older generation, trained 
on a more frugal mental diet, which yet 
built them up to the full stature of man. 

You have had wide opportunity, and you 
have acquired much that is more valuable ; 
but here I ask you to reflect how large a 
part of your attainments relates to merely 
material things, to those things which we 
share with ‘‘ the beasts that perish,’’ as the 
Bible quaintly calls our less developed or re- 
tarded brethren. For they also provide 
themselves with food, some of them store © 
it up, and some even cultivate it; many 
build for themselves habitations, some 
clothe themselves, some make roads, some 
work in wood, some in clay, some make 
paper and others make silk; many travel 
over great spaces of land, water, or air as 
surely and as swiftly as we. Man’s magnifi- 
cent progress in applied science is but an 
expansion of what has been done by such 
creatures as beavers, orioles, and wasps. 

Have you grown in any other direction 
than in this line of material gain and of es- 
tablishing your own comfort by control 
over inert substances and over other living 
creatures? For there is something beyond 
all this, important as it is; and of an order 
in which ‘‘the beasts of the field’’ probably 
do not share—though the little we know of 
their laws and languages cautions us to 
speak moderately—namely the striving after 
an ideal moral perfection. 

It is unnecessary to waste time upon 
Berkeley’s fantastic paradox, that, because 
our only knowledge of the material world 
comes from certain impressions conveyed 
by our senses to the brain, which impres- 
sions we cannot logically prove not to be 
hallucinations, therefore what we conceive 
to be the material world may be non-exist- 
ent; we have faith in our senses, and are: 
sufficiently assured of the reality of the ma- 
terial world. But in searching after the 
cause or origin of the phenomena of matter 
and of human life (I am not speaking of 
primordial creation), a spiritual life and a 
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spiritual world unappreciable to the outward 
senses have come to be conceived of, and on 
reflection many wise men have come to re- 
gard all sensible objects as expressions of 
immanent spirit which clothes itself accord- 
ing to its various nature with those various 
forms, reaching in this manner the concep- 
tion of a spiritual world, at least as real as 
the material world, and its actual basis. 

We thus obtain rather clear notions of 
Substance and Essence, of Matter and Spirit 
(or force), of Stoff und Kraft. We have 
Power of all kinds in the realm of physics, 
proved to be interchangeable and mere va- 
rieties of one force, moulding, compelling, 
transforming, perhaps even animating Mat- 
ter, which may be, though not yet proved to 
be, one stuff. Now, as the little bit of in- 
dividualized force which animates a viper 
compels every molecule of matter which it 
appropriates to build up and perpetuate that 
loathsome creature, while another little bit 
animating a dove builds up unerringly, gen- 
tle, and pleasing forms, each after its kind ; 
so the spirit of one human being builds 
upon itself a mind and a material form full 
of hatred, cruelty, and vice, while the spirit 
of another clothes itself with mind and 
body wherein love, virtue, and reason rule. 
One of these spirits must obviously spread 
misery around it and sink into still greater 
debasement, while the other as surely must 
impart happiness, and rise into greater 
power and purity—supposing each spirit to 
continue unchanged. 

But here observe that whereas the inert 
masses, the plants, and the brutes, continue 
in their several places and conditions un- 
changed, or else undergo so slow a secular 
change as only to be noted by such obser- 
vations and inferences as those of Darwin, 
man has the singular power of modifying 
his own spirit, and thus of changing not 
only his course but his character; the fac- 
ulty of easily falling, or, with the assistance 
of what Matthew Arnold calls ‘‘ the power 
outside himself that makes for righteous- 
ness,’’ the faculty of rising. Not that man 
can create for himself a new organ, or a 
new sense, or can, ‘‘ by taking thought, add 
one cubit to his stature,’’ but that by fixing 
his attention and strong desire upon some 
ideal towards which he steadfastly labors, 
he can so nourish the favorable promptings 
and so suppress the adverse ones as to ap- 
proach his ideal. Manifold tendencies, and 
latent or unexpanded faculties, exist in man 
—it was a good man who said that he found 
in himself the possibility of committing 
every crime he had ever heard of—and this 
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or that may be trained up or pinched off so 
as to shape the character as the gardener 
shapes his trees. The individual himself 
can thus shape himself. 

Granted that we do not create the germs 
of our faculties, nor all the circumstances 
that surround and influence us; yet we can 
to a great extent control the faculties, and 
by patient continuance in accepting and re- 
jecting, can cause the circumstances to 
serve our purpose, so that we issue at last 
something like that which we long and 
strenuously desire to be. One of those 
concrete bits of wisdom, a proverb, de- 
clares that what a man ardently craves in 
his youth, he possesses abundantly in his age. 
The man’s spirit turning forcibly toward 
a certain aim, and so continuing, becomes 
fixed in that course to the extent of a 
change in its character ; the spirit (or Es- 
sence) being so changed, the sum of his 
faculties (or Substance) changes correspond- 
ingly; this change affecting, indeed, not 
the individual only, but by persistence and 
heredity the race also. 

The importance of holding before the 
eyes of the mind and of the spirit models 
or ideals worthy of striving after, now be- 
comes apparent. As the wise old Greeks 
kept in their homes and in their public 
places statues of the strongest and most 
beautiful men and women, in order that 
their children might perceive what they 
ought to become, so is it meet that the chil- 
dren and youth of our time should have 
before them models of spiritual power and 
loveliness which they will, unconsciously 
perhaps, imitate. 

Doubrlest the greatest boon that noble 
men and women bestow upon their kind is 
not the performance of some specific ser- 
vice, but rather the demonstration that hu- 
manity is capable of such excellence, so 
that multitudes of observers may say, each 
for himself, ‘I, even I, may come to re- 
semble him, and so I will.’’ — 

Thus, when we read the Bible accounts of 
Jesus, we clearly see that his healing of the 
sick and feeding of the hungry are compar- 
atively trifling achievements, and that even 
his wonderful preaching is not his greatest 
boon to man nor the chief source of his 
enormous influence upon all succeeding 
generations. It is the splendid ideal which 
he vividly sets up and personifies, and 
which, as it is dwelt upon, becomes an in- 
separable part of our consciousness that 
elevates mankind ; it is the demonstration 
by his life that such transcendent love and 
wisdom and purity are possible. 
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Solomon says, ‘‘ With all thy gettings get | 
understanding.’”’ Have you, in all your 
gettings of learning and science, gotten this 
understanding that the most important part 
of your education, ever progressing, ever 
fruitful, is the perfecting of your own spirit, 
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out of which all other good things must flow? 
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* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





HE address of Joseph Wharton to the 
graduates of Swarthmore College, given 
elsewhere in this issue, has the charm of 
freshness as well as the merit of brevity and 
stimulating suggestiveness. There is ‘* nub’’ 
in it, enough to furnish half a dozen average 
commencement addresses. It is crystallized 
thought that will set people to thinking, and 
make them do their own thinking whether 
they want to or not, regardless of the solar 
temperature. Mr. Wharton is well known 
as one of Philadelphia’s most sagacious and 
successful business men, proprietor of the 
American Nickel Works, at Camden, New 
Jersey. He is also a conspicuous illustration 
of the happy union that can exist between 
classical learning, scientific attainments, and 
the closest attention to practical business 
pursuits. ‘‘ The literary fellers’’ are not all 
useless and helpless when brought into con- 
tact with the exacting business world. Mr. 
Wharton’s interest in educational affairs is not 
confined to words. In 1881 he gave a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to found the School 
of Finance and Economy which bears his 
name and is the only one of its kind in the 
country. Its aims are high, and it cannot 
but exert a commanding influence for good 
through the thoroughly trained and capable 
young men who go out from its walls to exert 
a controlling influence in the world’s affairs. 
What a fortunate thing for the State and 
for the Nation, if more of our millionaires, 
burthened with riches which they do not 
know how to use wisely, were possessed of 
Mr. Wharton’s breadth of view—if their 


early opportunities had been such as to give 
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them a clear insight into the character and | 
wants of the educational world and to in- | 
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If you have gotten this, the question which 
I put to you isanswered. You have entered 
upon a contest, not indeed easy, nor shorter 
than your lives, but in which you will be 
victors, so that through this life and at its 
close each of you will surely be found 
“* statuens in parte dextra.’’* 


spire them to devote their surplus means to 
educational work in some one or more of its 
many channels, where the beneficent re- 
turns would be large aad perpetual! Most 
of them have very little idea how rich and 
satisfying would be the reward to their own 
souls—reward the greater in proportion as 
mind and spirit are superior to sensuous and 
material things. 


AT the late session of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, an act was passed 
making a special appropriation for the pub- 
lication of a work on School Architecture. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is authorized thereby to procure and 
publish approved plans and specifications 
for school houses, at a cost ranging from 
$600 to $10,000. This is a measure of no 
little importance to the school interests of 
our own State. It is as urgently demanded 
in Pennsylvania as in New York. ‘Though 
repeatedly asked for by the Department of 
Public Instruction, the Legislature has not 
yet seen fit to vote the sum of five thousand 
dollarsneeded. The work on School Archi- 
tecture which was published in 1855, under 
the supervision of Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes, 
has long been out of print, and a new one 
that shall give the latest improved plans for 
school-house building is imperatively needed 
for distribution to every school district in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 





THE following decision in reference to 
certificates and the renewal of the same is 
republished from a former number of Zhe 
Journal, by request,for the information of 
all parties interested, teachers, superinten- 
dents, and school officers generally : 

A Provisional Certificate is good for one year 
from the date of issue in the county, city or bor- 
ough where it is granted, and cannot be made 
valid elsewhere by a Superintendent's endorse- 
ment. A Provisional cannot be renewed without 
a re-examination of the person holding the same. 

A Professional Certificate is validin the county, 


* Standing at the right hand—Dves /re. 
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city or borough where issued during the official 
term of the Superintendent issuing it, and for 
one year thereafter. A Professional Certificate 
“may be renewed by a County, City or Borough 
Superintendent without re-examination, after 
having fully satisfied himself by personal obser- 
vation in his or her school of the competency 
and skill as a teacher of the person holding it.”’ 
Such a certificate cannot be renewed after it 
has expired by limitation of law, and directors 
cannot legally employ as teachers persons hold- 
ing so-called Professional Certificates endorsed 
after they have ceased to be valid. 


WE congratulate Supt. R. M. Streeter, of 
Titusville, Prof. E. O. Lyte, of Millersville, 
and Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Reading, upon 
the honorary title of Doctor of Philosophy 
recently conferred at the Centennial of 
Franklin and Marshall College. They are 
among the most earnest and scholarly men in 
the common school work in Pennsylvania. 


Tue harp of Miss Jean Glenn, of Mercer, 
Pa., will be an attractive feature of the In- 
stitute platform this fall, and we hope that 
it may be seen and heard in many counties 
of the State. This young lady sings re- 
markably well, and plays her accompani- 
ments upon the classic instrument. ‘‘ There 
is something in the shape of harps, as tho’ 
they had been made by music,’’ Bailey says 
in Festus, and Miss Glenn again makes clear 
the fact that they were made for nothing else. 


Tue Clarion State Normal School, the 
new school in the Thirteenth District, under 
the principalship of Prof. A. J. Davis, has 
. taken firm hold of its work. The advanced 
stage to which the elementary Normal 
Course is carried, and the low cost to stu- 
dents, as shown by the catalogue just issued, 
must commend the school strongly to teach 
ers who are desirous of fitting themselves for 
better work in the school-room. For cata- 
logue, address the Principal, at Clarion, Pa. 


Mer. Davip H. Zook, Secretary, Bell- 
ville, Mifflin County, renewing the sub- 
scription of his Board, a few days since, 
writes: ‘*‘I have been a reader of Zhe Schoo/ 
Journal for twenty-five years, ten years as 
teacher and fifteen as director, and think it 
has never been so good as under its present 
editorial management.’’ Thanks to Mr. 
Zook for his good opinion. 

‘I cannot understand why so few Boards 
in Lehigh County read your valuable 
Journal. We could not well get along 
without it.’’ So says Mr. F. G. Bernd, 
Secretary. The reason, no doubt, is that 
they do not know they are missing a good 
thing, which they might just as well (and 
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better) be receiving and enjoying for each 
of the twelve months in the round of the 
year. Were they regular readers of Zhe 
Journal they would be more interested in 
their schools; they would have more 
ideas in the line of school improvement ; 
and the schools of their respective districts 
would give evidence of these all-important 
qualifications possessed by the Directors. 

‘‘The Board voted solid for its contin- 
uance,’’ says Mr. G. L. Deardorff, Secre- 
tary, of York Springs, Adams County, in a 
letter just received. ‘They have done this 
for a number of years, and it is such orders 
we regard with especial satisfaction. Orders 
from old subscribers are doubly welcome. 
But, none the less, we are always glad to add 
new Boards to our list. Mr. L. A. Hoff- 
man, Secretary, Bennett, Pa. (July 27th), 
orders back numbers of Vol. 35 to each 
member of his Board, and subscriptions for 
Vol. 36. 

THE San Francisco correspondent of the 
New York 77idune, writing under date of 
June 25th, makes the following unhappy 
showing for California as a publisher of 
text-books for her public schools: 

When the system of issuing public school 
text-books by the State was adopted, there were 
general predictions of the future by experts. 
These predictions have come true already, 
when not more than half the contemplated 
books have been published. The book depart- 
ment of the State printing office has been forced 
to shut down because all available funds are 
exhausted. The original estimates, by which 
the State Legislature was induced to sanction 
the work, were absurdly low. and nearly $60,000 
was spent in changes in the printing office. The 
estimated total cost of the 500,000 books was 
$89,950. Only 187,000 books have been fin- 
ished, and $157,500 has been spent on them. 
The books have cost more than double the es- 
timated price ; in fact, the State is paying more 
for these text-books than the best school-books 
can be bought for in the open market. 

AND is it thus that youngsters ‘‘out West’’ 
speak of our steady-going Commonwealth ? 
The educational journal of Minnesota, in its 
issue for July, says: 

Pennsylvania has but recently passed a law 
requiring each school district to maintain not less 
than six months of school perannum. Howthe 
shade of William Penn has endured shorter 
terms fortwo centuries we do not know: but one 
thing is certain, Pennsylvania has awakened to 
the need of doing something to keep from being 
run over. Perhaps the news from Dakota, 
hardly a dozen years old yet, has stirred her up 
in the rural districts. 

3oys should be more respectful, and not 
speak thus flippantly of their elders. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





HE National Council of Education con- 

sists of about seventy members, of whom 
from fifty to sixty were present. This is a 
deliberative body, carrying on its work 
through seven Committees, as follows: 
Committee on Pedagogics, on Secondary 
Education, Normal Education, Hygiene in 
Education, State School Systems, Educa- 
tional Literature, and Educational Statis- 
tics. Each of these committees presents an- 
nually a report to the Council upon some 
subject relating to the special department of 
work in its charge. These reports are read 
before the Council and discussed. ‘The re- 
ports and the discussions that follow are 
printed and circulated by the Council. 

The Council convened on Thursday, July 
7th, and closed on ‘Tuesday afternoon, July 
12th. Reports were read from each of the 
committees in the order named above, as fol- 
lows: The Function of the Public School, 
the Relation of High Schools to Colleges, 
Teachers’ Institutes, the Relation of Mental 
Labor to Physical Health, Teachers’ Tenure 
of Office, School Libraries, and Points for 
Constant Consideration in the Statistics of 
Education. 

The representation in the Council from 
Pennsylvania is Dr. H. S. Jones, Erie, Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, of Kutztown—elected at 
the session at Chicago—and the present Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

The opening session of the National Edu- 
cational Association was held on Tuesday 
evening in the Exposition Building, an enor- 
mous structure capable of accommodating 
an audience of several thousand people. 
The first hour of the session was occupied 
by Theodore Thomas and his famous orches- 
tra, after which the addresses of welcome 
and replies consumed the remainder of the 
evening. It was a grand occasion, grand 
even for the ‘‘ convention city ’’ of Chicago. 

On the following day the Association or- 
ganized into its specific departments; and 
discussed specially-prepared papers, among 
which, in one of the departments, was a 
paper by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of Kutztown 
State Normal School, upon the general topic 
of ‘* Learning by Doing,’’. which was dis- 
cussed at length by Colonel Parkerand others. 

The meeting at Chicago was a grand suc- 
cess, due in no small degree to the indefati- 
gable labors of President W. E. Sheldon, 
who was voted on every hand a model pre- 
siding officer, as well as a practical business 


man of extraordinary aptitude for the spec- - 


ial work in hand. 
At least ten thousand teachers were pres- 
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! ent from all parts of the country, from 


which fact alone the benefits of such an or- 
ganization must be evident, stimulating edu- 
cational thought and activity throughout the 
entire republic. The most prominent edu- 
cators from the Union at large were present, 
giving their experience and counsel] in the 
presence of such as were ready to receive and 
act upon it on returning to their respective 
fields of duty and labor. 

In all probability the next session of the 
Association will be held on the Pacific Coast, 
encouraged to do so by special invitation of 
the Legislature of California, aud at the 
urgent desire of the people of San Francisco 
no less than of the educators of all that re- 
gion of wondrous development. 

Our stay of some days in Chicago was 
especially enjoyed from the fact that we were 
a guest in the delightful home ofan old High 
School pupil of a third of a century ago, a 
substantial lawyer of the great city, Wm A. 
Montgomery, Esq., a very prince of gentle- 
men and good fellows. 


—— _ — 


THE CLEARFIELD MEETING. 

HE meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation at Clearfield was well attended, 
and the programme carried out in a very 
satisfactory manner. ‘The total enrollment 
was 437, of which more than half was from 
Clearfield borough and county. The opera 
house in which all the sessions, both day 
and evening, were held is well adapted for 
the purposes of such a meeting; M. L. Mc- 
Quown, esq., former County Superinten- 
tendent, but now engaged in the practice of 
the law, threw open his convenient offices 
for the use of the various committees ; and 
ample space was afforded in the court house 
adjoining — which is connected with the 
opera house on the second floor by a bridge 
thrown across the street—for a very credit- 
able exhibit of work from the Pennsylvania 
State College, and the Indiana, West Chester 
and Clarion State Normal Schools. 

The opening session on Tuesday morning 
was one of the best in the history of the As- 
sociation. Among the speakers was Ex- 
Senator William A. Wallace, whose home 
from boyhood has been in Clearfield, and 
who has always been generous and uncom- 
promising in his support of the common 
school—often, during a long life of private 
responsibility and public service, weighed 
in the balances and never found wanting in 
voice or vote when the interests of general 
education were involved. His address of 
welcome was most earnest and able, charac- 
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teristic of the man. Mr. Murray also made 
a forcible and impressive address. 

Dr. Mendenhall’s lecture upon ‘The 
Earth,’’ on Tuesday evening, was one of the 
most interesting scientific addresses it has 
ever been our pleasure to hear. Who be- 
sides is more clear in his discussion of these 
subjects? or can more thoroughly impress 
his hearer with a sense of his mastery of the 
matter under consideration? Henceforth 
we agree with him that the Earth is not a 
fluid mass with an egg-shell crust, but a 
solid globe with pockets here and there 
containing more or less fluid matter! 

The question of drinks, of many kinds, 
was discussed in its various aspects on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Prof. Dinsmore presented 
some simple but striking experiments, that 
can be shown in almost any school-room, to 
prove the presence of alcohol in cider and 
beer as well as in wines and the stronger 
alcoholic beverages. 

Dr. H. S. Jones, Superintendent of the 
Erie schools, read a common sense paper in 
answer to the question ‘‘ What is the Object 
of Examinations in Graded Schools?’’ and 
Dr. D. J. Waller, Principal of the Blooms 
burg State Normal School, discussed the 
subject of the ‘* Resources and Industries of 
Pennsylvania’’ with such exhaustive detail 
as was possible within the limits of the time 
allotted. The inaugural of President Cough- 
lin ; the question of closer supervision, by 
Prof. Hamilton; of reading and elocution, 
by Miss Radford ; the teaching of drawing, 
by Prof. Augsburg; county institutes, by 
Prof. Daniel, and other topics of educational 
interest, with general discussion of the same 
upon the floor of the Association, gave 
variety to the programme and sustained in- 
terest in the sessions to the end. 

The programme was pleasantly varied by 
music, readings, and recitations. The gen- 
eral music of the sessions was conducted by 
Prof. Geo. C. Young, of the Kutztown 
State Normal School. He used a selection 
of songs from the Franklin Square Song 
Collection, printed especially for this occa- 
sion, and we have never known the singing 
at the day sessions to be better than under 
his leadership. Miss Maggie Dotts read and 
sang very well ; Miss Jean Glenn, who sang 
several times, is a charming vocalist ; and 
Miss L. E. Patridge, a delightful reader. 

The exhibit of students’ work, which oc- 
cupied some three or four rooms in the 
court house, attracted much attention. The 
Clarion State Normal School, which is new 
to the field, made a creditable showing, 
though not extensive; the West Chester 
school made a good exhibit of lead pencil 
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and crayon work; and the Indiana school, 
of crayon work and drawings in illustration 
of anatomy, geography, botany, etc., re- 
lief maps, kindergarten gifts, botanical spec- 
imens (numerous and handsomely mounted), 
and written and descriptive work from both 
Model and Normal schools. The exhibit of 
the Pennsylvania State College was strong 
in its wood and iron work, with an admira- 
ble showing in mechanical drawing. 

The officers of the Association, and the 
committees, both local and general, left 
nothing undone that would contribute to the 
success of the meeting. Supt. Coughlin as 
president of the Association, Prof. Young- 
man as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and Supt. Savage as chairman of com- 
mittee on enrollment, acquitted themselves 
like men; Supt. Keck is a model treasurer, 
and Mr. Sickel a first-class ticket agent. 

A full report of proceedings of the Clear- 
field meeting, including the papers that were 
read, will appear in the September issue of 
The School Journal. ‘The Association ad- 
journed to meet at Scranton, on such day 
in July next as shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. 

On Friday morning a pleasant party, un- 
der the energetic lead of Dr. George M. 
Philips, made the run to Bell’s Gap and 
Rhododendron Park, a favorite resort in the 
Alleghenies, some twenty-three hundred feet 
above sea level. Two or three hours were 
spent here. The day was bright; Supt. 
Walton was so fortunate as to have a text- 
book on botany; the rhododendrons were 
in full bloom; wild flowers grew in profu- 
sion ; and ‘‘the strength of the hills,’’ their 
mighty slopes covered with the virgin forest, 
was everywhere about us. Of course the 
trip was one not soon to be forgotten. 

The State Superintendent regrets that he 
could not be present during the entire ses- 
sion of the Association, and that a mistake 
in reading the railroad time-tables prevented 
his addressing the meeting. He had a 
number of imperative engagements during 
this week—Tuesday, the examination of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan School at Mt. Joy; Tues- 
day evening, meeting of the Association of 
College Presidents in Lancaster; Wednes- 
day, Teachers’ Association at Clearfield ; 
Thursday, examination of Soldiers’ Orphan 
School at McAllisterville ; Friday, the train 
for Chicago, which place must be reached 
on Saturday, where he was expected to read 
a paper before the National Council of Edu- 
cation. He reached Clearfield before noon 
on Wednesday, and was to address the As- 
sociation at 4 o'clock, supposing that his 
train left at 5:30 p.m. At 3:30 p. m., just 
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after Mrs. Hunt had gone upon the platform, 
it was found that the train would leave at 
four o’clock, and to make other imperative 
connections it was necessary for him to be 
on his way again before Mrs. Hunt had con- 
cluded her address. 


sities, 
-_ 





THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


URING the Fourth of July week there 

was held in Lancaster, under the imme- 
diate auspices of Franklin and Marshall 
College, an educational meeting of no little 
importance to the general school interests of 
the State. It was the first regular meeting 
of the College Association of Pennsylvania, 
and the leading institutions of the higher 
education in the Commonwealth, fittingly 
headed by the University of Pennsylvania, 
were all fairly and ably represented. A 
Constitution was adopted, and the perma- 
nent organization of the Association became 
an assured fact. 

The object of the Association, as set 
forth in the Constitution, is, in substance, 
to promote the common interests of the Col- 
leges by securing harmonious action and co- 
operation in all matters pertaining to the 
general welfare of these institutions, and 
also to labor for closer identification with 
the public school system of the State. This 
latter question was brought to the front, at 
the second session of the meeting, by a 
rather aggressive paper read by President 
Magill, of Swarthmore. In this papers and 
subsequent remarks, Dr. Magill could not 
forego the opportunity of reiterating, with 
lengthy elaboration, certain views with 
which those present, and the public in gen- 
éral, were already familiar. An animated 
discussion ensued, and if an inference were 
to have been drawn by the thoughtful spec- 
tator from the ‘‘ loudest’’ words spoken, the 
conclusion might have been, that the lead- 
ing object of the Association was to take 
care of the common schools—especially the 
High schools and the Normal schools. 

A little reflection, however, revealed the 
plain fact that the few who thus “ aired’’ 
themselves upon certain phases of the 
public school system, did so from force of 
habit, and that the dignified silence of the 
great majority of distinguished College 
Presidents and Professors was a fitting 
protest against the introduction of any mat- 
ter liable to prejudice the public-school 
men against the aims and purposes of this 
Association. 
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With the reading by President Apple, of 
Franklin and Marshall, of a thoughtful and 
masterly paper upon the true end of educa- 
tion—in the attainment of which all the 
agencies of the public school system, no less 
than the Universities and Colleges, have a 
living and abiding interest and each their 
several parts to perform, no single one of 
them being more important than any of the 
others in their respective spheres—it became 
apparent that the predominant animus of 
the convention had been well expressed, 
and the sentiments of the large majority of 
the members present truly reflected. 

There are enough subjects of immediate 
concern to the Colleges interested, to en- 
gage the earnest attention of the Associa- 
tion for some time tocome. Many of these, 
such as the particular function of the Col- 
lege proper, the agreement upon a uniform 
curriculum, the determination of require- 
ments for admission, etc., are likely to be- 
come burning questions in the near future, 
and we think it was felt that they are of a 
more or less delicate nature and must be care- 
fully approached ; so that it is not a matter 
of surprise that this first meeting was largely 
tentative. Indeed, it was not a little amus- 
ing to observe the ‘‘ feeling around”’ dispo- 
sition that could not be entirely concealed. 

Wecan merely allude to the forceful paper 
of Prof. James, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in which he made a powerful plea 
for his ideal American University, which, 
by the way, isa very lofty ideal, embody- 
ing many excellent features, presented in 
such manner as to command respect and 
attention. It should be widely read. 

Before the meeting finally adjourned, 
ample evidence had been given of a sincere 
desire to co-cperate with the public school 
agencies of the State in effecting a proper, 
and, if possible, an organic bond of union 
between the Common Schools and Colleges. 
With this end in view, it was unaminously 
determined to hold the next annual meet- 
ing at the same place that the State Teach- 
ers’ Association might select for its meeting, 
and during the same week, either immedi- 
ately before or after, so that there might be 
an opportunity afforded for the members of 
both to come together. It is to be hoped 
that some such arrangement may be made, 
for nothing but good can come from the 
meeting together of men who, though in dif- 
ferent spheres, are zealously engaged in the 
common cause of education. 

Not the least pleasing feature of this meet- 
ing was the interchange, by telegraph, of 
cordial greetings between the College Asso- 












ciation and the State Teachers’ Association 
then in session at Clearfield. It is a step in 
the right direction, and, as we believe, only 
the beginning of a movement that needs 
but be given fair and free course to develop 
into lasting results of untold advantage to 


the educational interests of the State. Let us 
then hail the day, when the “ aristocracy of 
learning’ shall be broken down, and the 
School-master and the College Professor 
shall stand upon the same platform, harmo- 
niously working together for the speedy 
realization of what may be summed up in 
the words,—the best education for the great- 
est number. 


Oe 
INSPECTOR WAGNER. 


T has been amusing to note the effect of the 
local criticism of ex-Inspector Wagner’s 
recent street-cleaning operations in Philadel- 
phia. To this criticism he replies that 
‘*some people are never satisfied, even with 
a good thing—should they get to Heaven, 
and find the streets of 16-carat gold,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ they will at once begin to growl be- 
cause they are not 18-carat.’’ ‘The ex-In- 
spector makes wry faces over the nauseous 
cup, but it is the same that his own hand has 
often commended to the lips of others. As 
Inspector he found the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools good ‘‘ 16-carat’’ schools, but he 
condemned them with little or no discretion 
because their appointments were not, in 
large measure, those of Girard College, an 
‘¢ 78-carat’’ institution, with which he hap- 
pened to be somewhat familiar. The cost 
per annum of the education and mainte- 
nance of a pupil at Girard College is about 
three times as much as at one of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools—§150 in the latter 
case and about $450 in the former. 

One of the loud complaints which the ex- 
Inspector made against the management of 
the Soldiers’ Orphan Department, was that 
one of his predecessors in the work of inspec- 
tion did not, as the law requires, spend 
twenty-four hours at each of the schools on 
the occasion of each official visitation. When 
he himself became Inspector, the law seemed 
of so little account that he spent less than 
half that time in the performance of his legal 
duties. His besetting sin of talking loudly 


about the law, and at the same time disre- 
garding its plain provisions himself when he 
sees fit to do so, is apparent from the fol- 
lowing discussion in the Chamber of the 
Philadelphia Select Council, as reported In 
The Press of Friday, July 15th: 
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Director of Public Works Wagner came in for 
a scoring in Select Council yesterday afternoon 
for a mistake in awarding the contract for a 
purifier at the Ninth Ward Gas Works. 

When the ordinance for approving the con 
tract and sureties of James R. Floyd for the 
erection of the purifying house and other build- 
ings for $25,000 was called up, Mr. Patton 
moved to postpone until time could be had to 
investigate ‘‘ the illegal action of Director Wag- 
ner in making the award,”’ before the work had 
been ordered by Councils and before an appro- 
priation had been made. 

“It is true,’’ said Mr. Freeman, ‘‘that the 
Director has made a mistake. It is only a 
slight error, but he promises that he will not do 
it again.” 

‘‘] will withdraw my motion to postpone,’ 
said Mr. Patton, ‘‘ but I can not vote for the 
bill. I do not think this was a slight error. 
Had it been done by any other head of depart- 
ment before the Bullitt bill went into effect there 
would have been a great howl, and none would 
have been quicker to condemn than would have 
been the Director of the Public Works when he 
was chairman of the Finance Committee. I 
am opposed to approving a contract never au- 
thorized by Councils. This is an illegal act. A 
purifier may be needed, but I do not believe in 
curing no legislation by bad legislation.” 

“If Mr. Patton withdraws his motion to post- 
pone,” said Mr. Horn, “I will renew it. This 
contract has been entered into illegally, and I 
want to find out where the fault is. This being 
for over $25,000, is a very important matter. If 
Director Wagner wants to enter into contracts, 
let him come to us, as he should have done, and 
get the anthority.” 

“The Director's mistake,’”’ said Mr. Freeman, 
“has been one only of method. The Gas Trust 
has always made such contracts as these with- 
out consulting Councils, and he simply followed 
the precedent. He has admitted his error, and 
asks that Councils now make the award legal. 
It may be a little late.”’ 

“No one knows the laws governing these 
matters,’’ said Mr. Patton, ‘‘ better than Direc- 
tor Wagner himself. He knew that he had no 
right to do this thing, and he should not plead 
an ignorance of the law, a plea which would 
not be accepted in any court.” 


The Mew Era says: ‘‘The Philadelphia 
Press, under the significant caption, ‘ Direc- 
tor Wagner Too Fast,’ shows how that offi- 
cial has been ‘ reorganizing the Gas Bureau 
in his own way,’ which is in direct violation 
of the city ordinance passed under the re- 
quirements of the Bullitt bill. The result is 
that the City Controller cannot countersign 
warrants for the payment of the employees 
unless Councils endorse his irregularity. 
Councilman Iseminger, of the Finance 
Committee, said ‘it appeared to him that 
Gen. Wagner had far exceeded his author- 
ity, and should be made to conform to the 
law as he finds it, as much as any other 
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public official or private citizen.’ This is 
apparent to any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence, but then Gen. Wagneris no ordinary 
man—in his own estimation. This was very 
clearly demonstrated in the lying accusation 
he brought against Dr. Higbee about pigeon- 
holing certain documents, and then enter- 
ing the plea, ‘7 am Gen. Wagner,’ when 
convicted of falsification by his own corres- 
pondence. The man who would thus wan- 


tonly trample upon truth by denying his 
own record is not likely to hesitate at such 
a trifle as municipal law.’’ 


TWO WORTHY TEACHERS. 
PROF, JOHN BECK. 


‘TWO remarkable teachers of Lancaster 
county have recently attracted our at- 
tention—one from the celebration by his 
old pupils of his 96th birthday at Lititz, the 
scene of his labors for a full half-century, 
where 2326 pupils, drawn from many States 
and even from beyond the seas, were at one 
time or another under his instruction ; and 
the other from his extraordinary life of toil 
and endurance, with such record of success 
under adverse circumstances as is well-nigh 
unparalleled in the annals of the school room. 
We remember Prof. John Beck very 
pleasantly from the early days of the county 
institutes, when he was a familiar figure 
upon the platform, gray-haired, good- 
natured, and always with something to say 
that was worth the hearing. He wasa brave, 
glad soul, not merely content but happy in 
his work and amid bis surroundings. He 
lived the only life that is worth living, that 
of cheerful activity and conscious usefulness 
to others. ‘Though unable to accept the 
cordial invitation to be present at Lititz on 
Thursday morning, June 16th, with his old 
pupils, many of them now venerable men, 
we drop a flower upon his grave, for mem- 
ory and for hope. All really good things 
are for eternity—good men among them. 
In response to the circular of invitation 
‘ some forty or fifty well-known gentlemen 
assembled to do honor to their old Master, 
Nathaniel Ellmaker, Esq., who entered the 
school in 1826, was called to the chair, 
upon taking which he said: ‘‘ Our teacher, 
whose memory we revere, was always wont, 
on calling his pupils together, to ask the di- 
vine blessing. In memory of him whom we 
so loved, let us ask the Rev. Dr. Hark to 
offer prayer.’’ In his address which fol- 
lowed the prayer, Mr. Ellmaker spoke most 
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fittingly of the man and the occasion. We 
take but a single paragraph : 

This is a meeting for no selfish purpose, to ad- 
vance the interests of no individual or party, to 
start or bufld up no new enterprise. But all 
come here on a work of love, to honor the mem- 
ory of a beloved teacher long since called to 
his rest. To us how many tender recollections 
cluster around the name of John Beck. We 
scholars looked up to him as the remarkable 
man of the age. He was a great and good man. 
The world is better for his having lived in it. 
He was our instructor, our guide, our friend. He 
sought to elevate our thoughts to high and noble 
purposes. He was a Christian, and only when 
the secrets of eternity are revealed, will be 
known the good influence he exerted upon the 
youth of this country; for he was a missionary 
for good, without and far beyond his own school 
rooms. 

Letters were read from persons who were 
unable to be present; and extended re- 
marks were made by Hon. D. W. Patterson 
and perhaps a dozen others of Prof. Beck’s 
old school boys. The line was then formed 
to proceed to the cemetery. Main Street 
seemed crowded with people assembled to see 
the gray-haired men pass by, a number of 
whom had been pupils in the little town 
more than half a century ago. At the church 
the line was joined by the Rev. Mr. Reinke, 
who led the procession up the long avenue 
leading to the city of the dead. It was ‘‘a 
perfect day in June.’’ Hundreds had gath- 
ered to witness the ceremonies. After 
prayer, to the music of a dirge, the old 
pupils, with heads uncovered, passed silently 
around the grave, placing their floral offer- 
ings upon the low memorial stone. Singing 
by the Mznnerchor Society closed the ex- 
ercises at the cemetery, after which the com- 
pany returned to the Springs Hotel. In the 
afternoon an organization was effected, the 
purpose of which is the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the venerated teacher. 
The formal address of the day was by Simon 
P. Eby, esq., of Lancaster, We transfer it 
to our columns as a worthy tribute from the 
heart as well as the head, to the memory of 
a noble school-master who ‘‘ being dead 
yet speaketh.”’ 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY MR, EBY. 


To the soldier who has led the armies of his 
country to victory, to the statesman who has 
pleaded the cause of his people successfully, to 
the incorruptible judge who unmoved by the 
blandishments of power administers the law 
without fear or favor, to the physician who by 
patient research has unlocked the secrets of 
nature and alleviated pain and suffering, to the 
scientist who by his untiring efforts has sub- 
dued the elements and brought them to minister 
to man’s comfort, to the inventor who by labor- 
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saving machinery has lifted burdens from the 
toiling millions, to the pains-taking farmer who 
by long years of industry has clothed the bar- 
ren hillsides with waving grain and caused 
luscious and wholesome fruits to grow where 
none grew before, to the skillful sailor who 
guides his ship through storm and darkness 
safely into port, tothe brave engineer who re- 
mains at his post and goes down in the wreck, to 
save the lives of all the passengers entrusted to 
his care—to all these belong the honor and grat- 
itude of the people—over these we build costly 
mausoleums, sing their heroic deeds in verse, 
and care for their widows and orphaned chil- 
dren. But to him who has dealt with things far 
more precious than earth or sea or air—to the 
Teacher who has trained immortal minds to 
virtue, patriotism and usefulness—to him be- 
longs the very best we can offer: we will en- 
shrine his image within our loving hearts, and 
cause the pleasant story of his life to be told to 
our children’s children, 

To-day we do merited honor to such an one, 
John Beck, our beloved teacher—a shining ex- 
ample both as an instructor of youth and in his 
character asa man. He began his life’s work, 
as he tells us, in a very humble way ; teaching 
at first five apprentice boys three evenings in 
each week, in the then quiet and secluded 
Moravian village of Lititz. Having intended to 
follow a different calling, being modest of his 
own abilities and highly sensible of the respon- 
sibilities connected with the undertaking, he de- 
clined several times the offer of position as a 
teacher. Finally, however, upon the urgent 
request of the people of Lititz, he acceded to 
their wishes, and on January 2d, 1815, took 
charge, with many misgivings, of the village 
school of twenty-one boys, kept in a building 
once used as a blacksmith shop. From that 
eventful day and from that small beginning in 
the red-tile-roofed school-house, forward for 
fifty long years, until May, 1865, when he vol- 
untarily laid down his work, wrote his valedic- 
tory letter addressed to his former 2326 pupils, 
and signed it as ‘their humble teacher,’’ he 
devoted all his great energies of mind and 
body singly to the task at first so reluctantly as- 
sumed, 

During that extended period he labored early 
and late, without haste and without rest, 
patiently, faithfully, vigilantly, devoutly to the 
end—the germs of knowledge implanted in 
his mind while at Nazareth Hall, where he re- 
ceived the elements of his education, growing 
with his growth and strengthening with his 
strength, as the field of his usefulness widened 
before him. On the site of the old blacksmith- 
shop he erected his new Academy. But even 
this was soon found too small to hold the con- 
stantly-increasing numbers who came flocking 
in from far and near to enjoy the benefit of his 
instructions. More room had to be provided, 
. and the large three-storied stone building adja- 
cent, known as the “ Brothers’ House,” was 
likewise appropriated for school purposes. In 
1840, or even earlier, when most of us here pre- 
sent became his pupils, the school had obtained 
a wide reputation and by reason of its numbers 
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| had been divided and graded so as to occupy 


four separate apartments, one in the new house 
and three in the stone building, each presided 
over by an assistant teacher, he retaining the 
control and management of the entire establish- 
ment; teaching special branches and having 
care of the boys generally in and out of school 
when not under the immediate charge of his 
assistants. 

Boys will be boys, and whoever undertakes 
to manage a number of them such as Mr. Beck 
had scattered in sets of from four to six or more, 
through the village, in their different boarding 
houses, at an age when they are ready for all 
kinds of mischief and hardest to control, will 
find his hands more than full; yet he always 
proved himself equal to the difficult task. 
Without being intrusive, his watchful eye 
seemed always to be where it was most needed. 
And if any of us became noisy at our boarding 
houses, be it ever so seldom, Mr. Beck was 
sure to look in about the time the noise was at 
its worst; if we played any tricks about town he 
was sure to soon find it out. 

Whatever may have been his mode in earlier 
days of bringing refractory pupils into order, at 
the time of which we speak the rod had en- 
tirely disappeared from the schools. Or if it 
continued to exist, it was only in the imagina- 
tion of the transgressor and the traditions of 
the past. He needed no rod. His presence 
alone was sufficient to command obedience, and 
his rvles were seldom broken even in his ab- 
sence; though boys then, as now, were not per- 
fect, and in spite of their good intentions would 
forget themselves and sometimes get into 
scrapes. 

He exercised a wonderful influence over the 
young; was quick to read character and gain 
confidence. He encouraged the timid, com- 
forted the distressed, cheered the despondent, 
restrained the forward, convinced the perverse 
and refractory by an appeal to the reasonable- 
ness of his demands, or subdued them as with 
a flash of his displeasure, for when aroused he 
was awful. He was a man of decided charac- 
ter and great energy. This no doubt contrib- 
uted much to the influence he wielded as teacher. 
But the true secret of his power over his pupils 
lay in the great love he bore them. It is a well- 
known fact that boys too timid to remain in 
other schools felt at home in his. And others 
who could not be governed elsewhere willingly 
submitted themselves to his control. They felt 
that in him they had a Master who dealt with 
them squarely ; and while his displeasure might 
come suddenly and overwhelmingly like a flash 
of lightning, there was no lingering bitterness in 
it. His reproof was an honest reproof, free from 
scorn. We all highly prized his good opinion 
and strove to deserve it. He was just and im- 
partial, his heart being large enough to take us 
allin. Boys while young are apt imitators, and 
his frank, open, manly way of dealing with us 
was of great benefit to us as an example. 

His ability to impart knowledge and interest 
pupils, especially beginners, was extraordinary. 
The most complicated problem became clear 
through his explanation. There was life and 
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cheerfulness in what he did; and when he took 
a class he usually had them at work ten or more 
minutes before the appointed hour. “ Time is 
precious,” he would say, and there was no 
idling when he taught. 

How we boys were attracted by this broad- 
breasted, warm-hearted man! How we loved 
to gather around him whenever there was an 
opportunity between school hours, and ply him 
with questions, and listen to his explanations! 
Happy and exempt from restraint were those 
chance gatherings both to the pupils and the 
master. Yet how free from anything that could 
lower or detract from the respect we bore him. 
And woe to the presumptuous youth who on 
such an occasion sought to take undue advan- 
tage of the master’s condescension; a look of 
reproof more withering than words, put down 
the offender so that he would never again risk 
that offence. 

His learning was solid and practical rather 
than abstruse. As a teacher of penmanship we 
question whether he ever had his equal, cer- 
tainly never his superior. And in his weekly 
winter evening. lectures, he became truly elo- 
quent, at times reaching the sublime. Some of 
his descriptions, when assisted by illuminations 
from his magic lantern, seemed to our youthful 
minds like glimpses of the Apocalypse. It may 


also be said to his credit, that much of his know- 
ledge and his methods of teaching, was self- 
acquired. And he not only instructed himself, 
but like a master-workman who prepares his 
own implements with which to work, he usually 


selected from among the pupils of his own 
school the assistants he needed, and trained 
them for the places he wished them to fill. His 
school was emphatically a school forthe people. 
In it was taught that which was useful in all the 
walks of life. And therein sat, without difference 
or distinction, the heir to millions by the side of 
the charity scholar, the humble country lad be- 
side the sons of some of our most eminent and 
distinguished citizens. All alike had to hew up 
to the chalk-line marked out for them by the 
Master. 

The bodily health of his pupils also engaged 
his serious attention. Cleanliness with him 
was one of the cardinal virtures. Regularly 
every morning when the school assembled for 
prayers, the boys were ranged in line, and had 
to show clean hands, feet, teeth, neck, head and 
clothes. Such as failed to pass his rigid inspec- 
tion were at once sent home to put themselves 
in proper condition. That his pupils might have 
the necessary exercise, he provided for them an 
ample play-ground, properly inclosed. Over 
the central arch of the entrance to this, on the 
outside, was painted an eagle, emblematic of 
health and strength, bearing aloft a scroll in- 
scribed in letters of gold with the motto, ‘“‘ The 
result of exercise is health.’’ And on the inside 
over the same arch, surrounding a globe and 
other implements of the school room, appeared 
the admonition in gilt letters: ‘In all your 
actions and amusements, avoid profane lan- 
guage and quarrels.” Theresult of this care of 
their physical condition by the Master, was very 
little sickness among the boys and small doctor 
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bills. Out of the great number under his charge, 
there was only one death during fifty years. 

He was a pious man, and his religion was of 
that healthy and commendable kind that makes 
little outward show, but served him asa light to 
his everyday life. In the house of worship, 
where he led his school at least twice a week, 
his demeanor was reverent and becoming. On 
the walls of his different school rooms were 
hung, neatly and artistically painted on boards, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and other suitable admonitions, as ‘ Lying lips 
are abominable in the eyes of the Lord,” and 
“Nichts wissen ist keine schande, aber nichts 
lernen wollen.” Although a devout Moravian, 
strongly attached to his church, he never sought 
to proselyte from the boys entrusted to his care. 
In a town where there was at that time only one 
church, and almost everything, even the titles. 
to land, under control of that particular denom- 
ination, with his Academy close by the church 
building, where every hour, whether of study or 
of recitation, was regulated by the clock in the 
church steeple, he and his assistants neverthe- 
less scrupulously avoided everything of a sec- 
tarian influence, open or covert, to draw those 
in their charge to their own faith. The only 
creed taught by them, besides the branches laid 
down in the curriculum, was the broad one of 
the beauty of virtue, the duty of morality, man- 
liness of character, charity to one another, love 
of country, obedience to the laws, the sanctity 
of religion, and our accountability to God. 

He was exceedingly kind of heart. How 
simple and yet how considerate and touching 
was the manner in which he provided for the 
widow of his old master the shoemaker, who. 
had urged him to engage in the work of teach- 
ing, by making her comfortable and happy in 
her little infant school, enabling her to support 
herself without any seeming obligation to him 
or to any one else. Add to all this that he was 
equally fortunate and happy in his family rela- 
tions, and we may well point to him as a rare in- 
stance of a successful man in all the affairs of life. 

Strong as the oak tree deeply rooted among 
the rocks, lovely in his strength as is the blos- 
soming linden with the honey-laden bees thick 
among its branches, constant in his purpose as 
the evergreen pine on its native hillside—with 
the accumulating years descending upon his 
shoulders lightly as fall the autumn leaves, and 
the snows of age covering his precious head as 
with a crown of honor—he looms up before us, 
even at this distance of time, a character grand, 
full-grown and evenly-rounded, almost without 
fault or blemish. Planting, as a teacher, alike 
the seeds of learning and the precepts of relig- 
ion and morality, with unabated zeal and unflag- 
ging industry, deeply intothe minds and hearts 
of thousands who sat at his feet or came within 
the sound of his voice; to be by them carried 
into the workshop, the busy market, the quiet 
farmhouse, the tented field, the smoke and roar 
of battle, the pulpit, the bench and bar—what 
man will undertake to count the harvest. that, 
with God's blessing, has already ripened and is 
still ripening from the grains scattered by his 
fatherly hand? The angels alone can measure 
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it. Then listen to the words of humility ad- 
dressed to us in his valedictory: ‘I do not,” he 
says, “ascribe this to my own labors, however 
I may have tried to develop the true qualities of 
manhood, and to foster the seeds of religion. 
No! to God, to Him to whom I have so often 
commended you, and on whom I have so often 
called to grant me wisdom and understanding 
that I might instruct you aright—to Him be all 
the glory.” ; 

Loved and respected by all who knew him, 
doubly endeared to us his pupils, a good citizen, 
a kind friend, an affectionate husband and 
father, an humble Christian, a man upright in 
the sight of God—his allotted time here finished, 
he has gone, like the good steward, to lay the 
closed book of his well-spent life at the feet of 
that all-wise, most mighty and most merciful of 
all Masters, the Divine Architect of the universe, 
the Great Jehovah, of whose wonderful works 
he used to discourse to us in bursts of almost 
inspired eloquence. Although passed from 
earth, he still speaks to us from beyond the 
grave in the closing words of his valedictory, of 
the blessed hope of meeting us again. ‘Who 
knows,” said his old master, when he advised 
him to become a teacher—‘‘who knows to 
what it may lead; you may possibly become a 
more useful man than if you remain a shoe- 
maker."’ So may we say to-day, Who knows 
but our departed friend has been called from his 
place on earth only to fill a higher one in a bet- 
ter world, and that the blessed words may have 
already been spoken to him, ‘‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things.”’ 

And we, a few of his many pupils on this, the 
g6th anniversary of his birthday, have come to 
show our respect, acknowledge our obligations, 
and testify our endearing love for him, by plac- 
ing upon his grave the tributes of our affection, 
emblematic of the mingled strength, loveliness, 
and constancy of his character—leaves of the 
oak, flowers of the field, and sprays of the ever- 
green pine, all bound together with the sym- 
bol of Hope and Immortality. 

In conclusion, let us hope that our coming to- 
gether here may be but the forerunner of other 
like reunions, and that before we separate to- 
day, a labor of love may be resolved upon, 
which in the course of a few more years will 
place some enduring memorial of our teacher 
near the spot where he so faithfully labored for 
fifty years—a memorial which shall continue to 
speak of him as eloquently as granite and mar- 
ble can speak, so that the place that knew him 
so long and so well, shall continue to know him 
long after all of us have passed away. 


PROF. JAMES W. ANDREWS. 


_On Sunday morning, June 19, 1887, there 
died at the county-seat of Lancaster county, 
another remarkable teacher. He had reached 
the advanced age of sixty-two years, and 
during the last thirty-five years of that time, 
which included all of his life as an instruc- 
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tor of youth, the eft arm was the only mem- 
ber of his body that was not hopelessly par- 
alyzed. His life was spent in a large chair, 
with an attendant to wait upon him, and he 
was lifted about like a helpless child. 

After a thorough course in language and 
mathematics, he opened a school of ad- 
vanced grade August 8, 1859, at Union, 
Colerain township, Lancaster county, 
which became widely known for its excel- 
lent course of training. For a period of 
twenty-six years, with the exception of a 
short time when an assistant was employed, 
because, we suppose, of an unusually large 
attendance, all the work of the school was 
done by himself. 

In 1879 it was proposed by his former 
pupils to celebrate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the school. The 
movement took the form of a popular dem- 
onstration, which was held in the Union 
Presbyterian church on August 8th of that 
year. There were upwards of 2,000 persons 
present, and two bands of music enlivened 
the occasion. Rev. C. W. Stewart, D. D., 
pastor of the Union church, delivered the 
address of welcome. Prof Andrews, seated 
on the chair to which he had been confined 
for so many years, called the roll of boys 
and girls who, in twenty years, had attended 
the school. The result showed that over 
three hundred and fifty were present of the 
fifteen hundred pupils who had been in at- 
tendance from first to last. Many had 
died, and others were scattered over differ- 
ent parts of the country. There were ad- 
dresses and essays appropriate to such an 
interesting occasion by old pupils, many of 
whom had come long distances to be pres- 
ent on this memorable day. 

This heroic teacher was buried near the 
scene of his great life-work. Let weaker 
souls whose path of duty lies in humble 
school-room ways, when tempted to queru- 
lous repining, grow strong as they recall the 
story of this man’s uncomplaining struggle 
with what seemed most adverse fortune. 
Let them emulate, though it be afar, the 
grandeur of his silent endurance, and the 
splendor of that triumph which he won. 

At the funeral, which was largely attended, 
at the same church where in 1879 he had 
called the roll of the living and the dead, 
the Rev. Dr. Theodore Appel, for many 
years a member of the Faculty of Franklin 
and Marshall College, and the aged and 
honored instructor of Prof. Andrews, made 
an address much as follows: 

_I propose on this occasion to give you a few 
of my own personal recollections of our de- 
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ceased brother, which I think will serve to illus- 
trate the following words of Scripture, found in 
Isaiah, liv. 8, 9: 

“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” 

I met the deceased for the first time in the 
spring of 1853, at his father’s home in Lancas- 
er, where I was then a boarder and an inmate, 
His, apparently, was a sad case. Previous to 
this he had been connected with a large mer- 
cantile establishment in Philadelphia, where by 
his energy and his fidelity to his trust, he had 
gained the confidence of his employers. His 
prospects for promotion and future success were 
flattering. Had his health therefore been 
spared, the probability is that, by his native en- 
ergy, intelligence and diligence, he would have 
arisen in the course of time to honor and wealth 
among the merchant princes of the metropolis. 
But God ordered it to be otherwise. Providence 
had a higher and better work for him to do in 
his day. His employers trusted him, and at 
times allowed too heavy a burden to rest on his 
shoulders, In the heated season of 1852, as a 
consequence, his nervous energies gave way, 
and he was brought home to his father’s house 
paralyzed, which soon afterwards left him with 
the use only of his head and of one of his arms. 
Thus the bright prospects before him seemed to 
go out in utter darkness when he was only 
twenty-eight years of age. The skill of physi- 


cians was Called into requisition, but his pecu- 


liar case baffled their science and wisdom. It is 
doubtful whether any one of them fully under- 
stood it, or perhaps ever met with one exactly 
like it. 

When we first met he had no hope of recov- 
ery from the disorder which had seated itself 
deeply in his system. Naturally gifted with a 
strong constitution, he was more helpless than a 
child. He was, however, resigned to his lot, 
and apparently happy—at least as much so as 
could be expected of one in his circumstances. 
He was fond of conversation, able to converse 
on almost any topic that might be introduced. 
He was an attentive reader, and from this he 
also derived a truly rational enjoyment. Thus 
he passed his time with some degree of comfort 
and satisfaction to himself, which otherwise 
must have been sad and dreary. Never did I 
hear from his lips a murmur or a word of com- 
plaint over the sad dispensation of Divine Prov- 
idence with which he had been visited. 

On one occasion he inquired of me what I 
thought of his studying Latin. I encouraged 
him to undertake it, assuring him that I would 
give him such help as he might need. It ap- 
peared to me that this would be a healthful ex- 
ercise to his intellectual faculties. He went to 
work with his Latin grammar, and with his one 
hand he literally carried out the precept of Hor- 
ace, in poring over the classics with “a noc- 
turnal and diurnal hand." It turned out that 
he needed little assistance from me. He was 
his own teacher, 

In less than six months he had the old Roman 
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language, and perhaps, few college graduates, 
after studying it for five or six years, could read 
it with greater facility. He then concluded to 
try his skill with the Greek, where he met with 
the same success. Our opinion is that few 
clergymen could read the original language of 
the New Testament with a better understanding 
of the meaning of its words. After studying 
French in the same manner so as to gain access 
toits beautiful literature, he was urged to take up 
the German language. To this at first he was 
somewhat reluctant, but it was not long before 
he found a new world, and a new source of pro- 
fit and pleasure in the study of the German 
classics. He was always wont to express his 
surprise at the beauty and strength of this great 
and noble language. 

So far as we remember, Mr. Andrews never 
spoke of any practical use which he expected to 
make of his knowledge of these languages. 
Probably no such a thought ever entered his 
mind, God, however, in all His all-wise provi- 
dence, opened up the way by which he was 
enabled to turn to rare account these acquisi- 
tions, so as to make himself eminently useful in 
his day and generation. His worthy father and 
mother, who were his principal earthly support, 
were unexpectedly called away by the hand of 
death. This was a fearful blow to him, to his 
brothers, his sisters, and many others. I dis- 
tinctly remember the early morning when the 
sad intelligence reached us that the father was 
no more, and, soon afterwards, that the mother 
had also fallen asleep. Their memory is still 
green in this community. The sisters felt their 
responsibility, and together exerted themselves 
in various ways to sustain themselves and their 
afflicted brother amidst the rude shocks of ad- 
versity. 

But James, the brother, a man, we might say, 
with only one arm, but a vigorous brain, like- 
wise essayed to support himself, and one also 
whom he had loved in his early youth, in the 
useful and honorable profession of teaching. 
Friends and acquaintances in this part of the 
county secured for him pupils, and he soon es- 
tablished a school of high grade, which for many 
years—from 1859 to 1885—he sustained with 
credit to himself and with great benefit to 
this immediate neighborhood and surrounding 
country. All this is well known, and it is not 
necessary for me here to dwell upon it in its de- 
tails. One who was well acquainted with his 
work—his pastor, the Rev. Dr. C. W. Stewart 
—on a public occasion some years ago thus 
spoke of it, and no doubt truthfully: ‘1 speak 
advisedly and without exaggeration when I say, 
that there is not a school of the same grade in 
the State, where superior advantages are offered 
in thorough drill and faithful teaching.” 

But whilst he was thus a diligent teacher in 
this community for many years, he was all the 
while also a diligent learner. He continued to 
improve his mind and to extend his knowledge 
in various directions. He searched thoroughly 
the different branches of mathematical science 
and of natural philosophy, read intently in his- 
tory, and became, in fact,a learned man. One 
of the most learned in this country, as a teacher 
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or principal of a ‘classical High School, he 
brought the highest and best qualifications to 
his work in the instruction of youth. 

He was familiar with all the arguments which 
skepticism and infidelity bring against the Bible 
and the Christian religion, but they made no 
permanent impression on the mind of Prof. 
Andrews. He saw clearly how superficial they 
were, and was always ready to answer and re- 
fute them. He had an unshaken faith in Chris- 
tianity from his youth upwards; yet he did not 
see his way clear to make a public profession of 
his faith in Christ until he had approached the 
meridian, so to speak, of his years. Accord- 
ingly, with his mental faculties well developed, 
his mind clear, he devoted himself fully in 
body and soul, in life and death, to the service 
of Christ, his Lord and Redeemer. It must have 
been an impressive sight when sueh a man as 
he, in the spirit of a little child, appeared before 
the Church Council to profess his faith in Christ ; 
and no doubt it continued to be so, when from 
time to time he appeared in the church of his 
fathers to unite with others in celebrating the 
dying love of his risen Lord. 

From all this and much more that might be 
said it is evident that Prof. James W. Andrews 
did not live in vain. He has left behind him a 
good name, an honorable fame. He reflected 
honor on this part of our great country and upon 
the church in which he was bapuzed, trained 
for usefulness in life, and prepared for a happy 
death. Though dead, he yet speaketh. He has 
shown for us a bright example. We all have, 
at one time or another, our trials and tribula- 
tions, for it is only through these that we must 
enter the kingdom of Heaven. Sometimes we 
grow weary, faint-hearted, discouraged, but let 
us remember that others have also had their 
trials, and yet have stood erect to the end, fight- 
ing the good fight of faith. So it has been with 
our departed frend and brother. Through 
storm and sunshine he calmly pursued his 
course, and now, as we have good reason to be- 
lieve, he has gained the unfailing crown of life. 


> 
THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 


‘TTHE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, 


5 hee name best known in Philadelphia is 

that of her merchant prince, John 
He is a very Napoleon of 
energy and enterprise among the business 
men of that great city, and it would seem 
to most men that all his time and thought 
must be absorbed in the management of his 


Wanamaker. 


vast mercantile and other interests. On 
the contrary, few men have given more 
active personal aid to Christian and human- 
tarian work. He has for a generation been 
identified prominently with the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
city and in the State, and for upwards of 
thirty years has been the active Superin- 
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tendent of the Bethany Sunday-school—in 
great probability the most important work of 
his busy, useful life. On Sunday, June roth, 
a special programme of exercises was ar- 
ranged to celebrate his fiftieth birthday, of 
which the PAz/a. Ledger gives the following 


account: 

Mr. Wanamaker knew nothing of the cele- 
bration until he entered the school building, 
when the members rose to their feet and greeted 
him by singing a verse from one of Miss Haver- 
gal’s poems. On either side of the reading desk 
were floral designs in the shape of vases—one 
bearing the date 1837, the other 1887. Various 
parts of the school room were also appropriately 
decorated with flowers. 

Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D., Pastor of 
Bethany Church, welcomed the Superintendent. 
Dr. Pierson said that in the past Mr. Wana- 
maker himself had conducted the school ina 
very satisfactory manner, but to-day the order 


| was reversed and he found others in charge. 


Dr. Pierson, in behalf of the school, gave the 
Superintendent a cordial greeting, and com- 
mented on the success which had crowned Mr. 
Wanamaker’s long and faithful services as an 
officer of the school. After a prayer, Wm. H. 
Wanamaker was introduced, and tendered his 
congratulations to the Superintendent. The 
speaker said whatever good he had done in his 
hfe had been inspired, encouraged, and di- 
rected by his elder brother. 

Rev. Thomas C. Horton, Assistant Pastor of 
Bethany Church, read a congratulatory letter 
from Rev. J. R. Miller, a former pastor, Ad- 
dressing Mr. Wanamaker, Dr. Miller said in his 
letter: **As God's angels look down on your 
life on your birthday, | verily believe that the 
part of your work which appears most radiant 
to them is that which centres in this sacred 
place (Bethany Church). I think all your 
money might be swept away, and all the fabric 
of business which your hands grasp, and you 
would not be poor while the work abides which 
you have wrought here on hearts and lives.”’ 

Mr. Horton also read a paper prepared for 
the occasion by the session of Bethany Church. 
In this the session said to Mr. Wanamaker: 
“For thirty years you have been largely the 
inspiration and encouragement of this enter- 
prise (Bethany Church), of which you were 
mainly the originator. Throughout its history 
your generous giving and personal sacrifices ; 
your fertility in suggestion and zeal in execution; 
your identification with the poorest and hum- 
blest, and your ready acquiescence in the will 
of the majority, have gone far to promote every- 
thing good, and to shape unselfish character 
and stimulate energetic endeavors on the part 
of others.” 

Mr. Wanamaker was then called, and said 
this had been the most perfect surprise of his 
life. He said he had not intended to allow any 
observance of his birthday, and this would not 
have taken place if he could have prevented 
it. Anything personal to himself he wanted to 
run away from, for ‘1 would sooner help one 
of these boys,’’ he went on to say, “ by putting 











a new thought into his heart, or giving a word 
of cheer to that struggling boy, than have the 
newspapers publish whole columns of any busi- 
ness enterprise in which I have taken part. I 
have had more credit in the work at Bethany 
than belongs to me, for there have been many 
helpful, patient, considerate teachers and others 
working with me. After all, Bethany School 
and Church owe their place not to any one or 
any six persons, but to hundreds who have 
oir hands and helped day after day. If I 

ad my life to go over I would give greater 
adhesion to the things I chose thirty years ago 
than I have been able to give in my poor, dis- 
jointed work. I would have fewer things to do, 
and the things I did have my hands on I would 
do better.”’ 

Mr. Wanamaker said it was to him a great 
joy that when the Sunday-school was younger 
and counted for less, the Lord led him to see of 
how great value it was and how much he could 
do in it and through it. The greatest philoso- 
phers and greatest statesmen on both sides of 
the sea have come to realize that the Sunday- 
school is one of the greatest powers known to 
the world for the education, not only of the 
heart, but the mind. Concluding, he said there 
was in his heart a great wish that in whatever 
years he had yet to spend, if he could not be 
with Bethany, he could at least spend them in 
a large manner for the school. 

The lesson for the day was then taken up. 
Each attendant was given a card printed in gold 
as a souvenir of the birthday celebration. The 
card presented to the Superintendent was 
printed on satin. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








BERKS.—Supt. Keck: Thus far I have heard 
very little complaint about the six months’ law. 
The Tilden directors will build a new school- 
house in the Becker district. Boyertown is 
building a very fine two-story school-house. 
The Kutztown directors improved the surround- 
ings of their building very much, and supplied 
two rooms with patent furniture. The Womels- 
dorf Board changed the term to nine months. 
Muhlenberg will furnish four rooms with patent 
furniture. 

Bucks.—Supt. Slotter: The Quakertown 
schools held their anniversary and High School 
commencement June 25th. Two boys and two 
girls graduated, and received the customary 
diplomas. The attendance and the attention 
on the part of the audience, gave evidence 
that the people are thorouglily interested in the 
schools. The Doylestown schools also held 
closing exercises, which were creditable to both 
teachers and pupils. Bensalem schools held 
their annual reunion. The exercises included 
recitations, class-drills, singing, and addresses 
by Dr. Charles King, President of the Board, 
and Supt. W. W. Woodruff. Southampton 
held a similar meeting June 14th. The people 
of both districts manifested much interest in 
their schools. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Sturdevant: Union town- 
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ship is erecting a substantial school- house of 
brick, in place of the one destroyed by fire a 
few months ago. A number of teachers holding 
professional certificates have been preparing to 
enter the examination for permanent certificates 
Cambridgeboro will take a long step forward in 
educational matters at the beginning of the fall 
term. A new department is to be added, a 
two-story addition having been made to the 
present building. Advanced students, intend- 
ing to become teachers, will receive, daily, 
valuable special training and practice in the 
primary rooms. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: Notwithstanding 
the fact that most of the country districts in this 
county have heretofore had only five months 
school, I hear very little dissatisfaction with the 
law increasing the minimum term to six months. 
The directots of Dauphin have increased the 
term in that place to eight months and raised 
the salary in the High School from $45 to $55 
per month. In Hummelstown the term has 
been increased from seven to eight months. 

GREENE.—Supt. Herrington : A large number 
of the teachers of this county have lately 
attended the College and High Schools within 
our borders. The attendance at the “Five 
Weeks’ Normal”’ of Waynesburg College, dur- 
ing the last three years, has been from 70 to 
100. Iam sorry tostate that there is a tendency 
among many of our school directors to pay for 
six months’ service what has hitherto been paid 
for five months. I fear the effect of this will be 
to cause more of our good and experienced 
teachers to leave the profession. 

JUNIATA.— Supt. Auman: Besides the usual 
press of office work at the close of the year, | 
visited the Soldiers’ Orphan School at Mc- 
Alisterville, June 30th, and can only say, what 
I have had occasion to say on previous visits, 
that progress was plainly visible on every hand. 
The conduct of the pupils in the school-room 
and on the play-ground, and the prompt answers 
given by the pupils in the various branches 
taught, are evidences of success in the right 
direction. The teachers employed are live, 
energetic, and sincere in their work. Much 
credit is due to Prof. Sherwood for the able and 
efficient manner in which he has conducted the 
school. He is the right man in the right place. 

McKEAN.—Supt. Eckels: The Lafayette 
School Board passed a resolution requiring 
their teachers to pass examination in Natural 
Philosophy, Algebra, Civil Government, and 
Book-Keeping. 

MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: Two new houses 
are being built in West Salem, one in Shenango, 
one in Wolf Creek, and one is being repaired 
in Findley. Ten of the old houses in Pyma- 
tuning, and six in Jefferson. are being reseated 
with the Sidney (Ohio) patent furniture. A 
great many of our teachers have resigned, and 
all being able and competent their places will 
be difficult to fill. 

MonroeE.—Supt. Dinsmore: The citizens in 
the western section of our county propose to 
erect a building and open an Academy or Col- 
legiate Institute. A meeting was held at Sciota, 
Hamilton township, June 28, to consider the 
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matter. The meeting was addressed by the 
County Superintendent, followed by Geo. W. 
Dornbach, of Schuylkill county. They want to 
raise $5000 to begin with; $3500 has, I believe, 
already been subscribed. 

Montour.—Supt. Ream ; Three new school- 
‘houses are to be erected this season—one in the 
borough of Danville, to cost $11,000. 

SoOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: I wrote an article 
for the county papers, setting forth the intent of 
new school legislation, and indicating the 
changes that would be made necessary in the 
school work of our county. The standard of 
teachers’ qualifications has been raised about 
25 percent. All under sixteen years of age and 
all who cannot make an average of 2 on each 
of the ten branches, are rejected. Our teachers 
are working hard to keep pace with the ad- 
vancing steps. : 

Uni1on.—Supt. Johnson: During the month, 
four young ladies of the Kelly township schools 
were examined by the County Superintendent, 
and awarded diplomas. The directors of White 
Deer township have decided to pay teachers 
according to grade of certificate and ability to 
teach. On account of the increase of the State 
appropriation, the Lewisburg Board has ex- 
tended the school term from eight to nine 
months. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: Sugar Creek town- 
ship has adopted the continuous term system, 
and her schools will commence, on August 15th, 
an eight months’ session. Cherry Tree has but 
three of her thirteen schools in operation this 
summer, and expects to have a continuous term 
of seven months in the entire district next year. 
New buildings are now in course of erection in 
five districts of the county, and all are to be 
first-class in construction, light and ventilation. 
Only one district in this county reports the min- 
imum term of five months, and that was caused 
by making the change from the one-term to the 
two-term system last year. The new laws re- 
garding Teachers’ Institutes and length of term 
give universal satisfaction here. 

ALTOONA.—Supt. Keith: The contract for the 
erection of a school-house containing ten rooms 
has been awarded. This building will be lo- 
cated in the 8th ward, and will be ready for 
occupancy August, 1888. 

Corry.—Supt. Colgrove: Our schools closed 
June 17th. A class of twenty-two graduated 
from the High School. The Board has pur- 
chased a set of fine wall maps for each school 
building. Our experiment with the “ no recess” 
plan has been very satisfactory. 

NANTICOKE.—Supt. Miller: A normal post- 
graduate course has been established and an 
additional assistant teacher employed in the 
High School. There were twenty-two candi- 
dates for teachers’ certificates, seven of whom 
were rejected. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The schools 
closed June 28th, with commencement exer- 
cises in Music Hall, which was crowded to its 
utmost capacity by friends and patrons of the 
school. These annual exercises have become 
of such interest as to make it difficult to procure 
a room large enough to accommodate all who 
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wish to see and hear. The class numbered 
thirty—ten boys and twenty girls. The exer- 
cises were highly praised by all who had an 
opportunity to witness them. The year’s work 
closed in a satisfactory manner. The teachers 
have done good work and are justly entitled to 
their vacation. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: The teachers’ 
annual examination has been held. Twenty- 
two applicants presented themselves, seven- 
teen of whom were granted provisional certifi- 
cates, and five, professional certificates. The 
general improvement in the teachers’ manu- 
scripts and the average grade of certificates in- 
dicate that our teachers are endeavoring to 
qualify themselves better for their profession. 
Quite a number of directors, teachers, and citi- 
zens were present to witness the exercises. 

TAMAQUA.—Supt. Ditchburn: Our School 
3oard met on the 17th inst., employed teachers 
for the next term, and increased the salaries all 
around 10 percent. The schools have closed 
for a two months’ vacation. 


—— — —— 


BOOK NOTICES. 


EcLECTIC GERMAN FIFTH READER. For American 
Schools. By W. H. Weick & C. Grebner. 
New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 12mo. 
Pp. 352. Introduction price, 72 cents. 

Several months ago we noticed the four preceding 
volumes of this excellent series, The present vol- 
ume is worthy of them, and is really a book of very 
superior merit. Unlike most readers, English as 
well as German, which are a compilation of miscel- 
laneous scraps of natural history, popular science, 
history, poetry, etc., this volume proceeds on the 
correct principle that reading is a purely literary ex- 
ercise, and concerned first and last with literature. 
Its selections and exercises are therefore almost ex- 
clusively specimens of the writings of the masters of 
German literature, the Grimms, Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Kérner, Herder, Hebel, Tieck, Ubland, 
Riickert, Wieland, Geibel, and in fact there is 
scarcely a prominent German author who is not rep- 
resented. The arrangement, too, is excellent. A 
summary sketch of the history of the literature of a 
period is usually followed by a brief biographical 
notice of the leading authors—in many cases their 
portraits are also given; then follow the specimens of 
their writings. At the end of the volume are exer- 
cises, with rules, etc., for composition and translation. 
The book in every respect is an excellent one, and 
might well serve as a model for many English readers 
we have seen. 

PATTERSON’S ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND ELEMENTS 
OF RHETORIC. By C. Patterson. New York, 
Sheldon & Co. 12 mo., pp. 799. 

PRACTICAL RHETORIC AND ComposITION. Sy A. 
N. Raub. Philadelphia: Raub & Co. s12mo0., 
pp. 320. Price, $1.20. 

Mr. Patterson’s work is the second volume of his 
“ Language Series,” and is therefore a connected 
sequel rather than an independent volume. It is in- 
tended as an advanced and exhaustive treatise on the 
essentials of English grammar. Part I. is an induc- 


tive presentation of the parts of speech, and phrases, 
and clauses, and serves as introductory to Part IT., in 
which the parts of speech are more fully discussed, 
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and Part III., which is devoted to the analysis of 
sentences. Part IV. is given to Rhetoric, and is fol- 
lowed by an Appendix on Punctuation, Capital Let- 
ters, Letter- Writing, etc. 

Dr. Raub’s book aims at practicalness in teaching 
and applying the principles and theory. It might 
therefore be regarded as complementary to Mr. Pat- 
terson’s. The definition of the object of teaching 
rhetoric is excellent. “ First, that of securing to the 
student ease, grace, fluency, and correctness of com- 
position; and secondly, that of enabling him to dis- 
cern, appreciate, and enjoy the beauties of thought 
and language that may be gleaned from literary 
fields.” With the aim of fulfilling these objects kept 
clearly in view, the author has succeeded in produc- 
ing a helpful work on this difficult subject. 
WENTWORTH & HILL’s EXERCISE MANUALS, No. I. 

Arithmetic. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo., pp. 282. 

A book such as this has its uses. It is simply a 
compilation of examples, problems, exercises, care- 
fully made, and arranged under the respective heads 
of Integral Numbers, Decimals, Common Fractions, 
Common Measures, Percentage, Proportion, Mensu- 
ration, followed by a collection of Miscellaneous Ex- 
ercises. Sensibly used, the book will be found help- 
ful or suggestive to teachers. 

SHELDON’s ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. New York: 

Sheldon & Co. s12mo., pp. 763. 

The chief difference of this book from other ele- 
mentary algebras lies in the clear manner in which it 
brings out the analogy between the processes of arith- 
metic and those of algebra by means of numerical 
illustrations. It also omits many of the usual demon- 
strations as beyond the comprehension of the begin- 
ner, and in their stead gives an increased number of 
exercises and examples for practice. A more ad- 
vanced Part Second is soon to be published. The 
present work is a good elementary text-book. 


GILMAN’S HISTORICAL READERS. Ay Arthur 
Gilman. Boston: Interstate Publishing Co. No. 
I. The Discovery and Exploration of America. 
r2mo., pp. 128. Price, 36 cents. No. l/l. The 
Colonization of America. Pp. 160. Price, 48 
cents. No. Ill. The Making of the American 
Aation. Pp. 192. Price, 60 cents. 

Why such books as these are put upon the market 
as “ Readers’’ we fail to understand. They are sim- 
ply “ Histories,”’ and good enough not to be ashamed 
of themselves as such. They form, in fact, very ex- 
cellent introductions and incentives to the fuller study 
of American history ; as such they give causes and 
results rather than details, though by no means in a 
dry and uninteresting style, but quite the contrary. 
The volumes are graded so that No. I in subject, lan- 
guage and arrangement is well fitted for the youngest 
boys and girls; No. II being somewhat fuller and 
less simple in language, for children a little more ad- 
vanced; and No. III for still more advanced pupils, 
being considerably fuller as to matter and more diffi- 
cult as to words and style. It is a very well written, 
and equally well printed and bound, series of intro- 
ductory histories. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE JEWS, Since the De- 
struction of Jerusalem. By Rev. Bernhard Pick. 
New York: Fno. B. Alden. Pp. 46. 15 cts. 

The ancient history of the Jews 1s very much bet- 
ter known by the general public than the more mod- 
ern. In this little volume Dr. Pick gives the latter, 
in aclear, concise, accurate and interesting manner. 
It is a book that will be welcomed by many, and its 
merely nominal price makes it accessible to aearly 
everybody. 
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THE HousEI Live IN. An Elementary Physiology 
Jor Children in the Public Schools. New York: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 12mo., pp. 96. Price 
30 cents. 

Another addition to the list of Physiologies ‘‘ with 
special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks,” 
etc., which have appeared within the last few years. 
It must be said, however, that this attractively writ- 
ten, printed and bound little volume is in some re- 
spects better than a good many of its predecessors 
and companions. One of its excellencies is its brev- 
ity. It does not try to make medical students of our 
primary scholars. 

LITTLE FLOWER-PEoPLE. Ay Gertrude E. Hale. 
Boston ; Ginn & Co. 12mo., pp. 85. Lllustrated. 
Botany more than any other science has had the 

advantage of being popularized and made attractive 
by the graceful pens and pencils of some of our most 
gifted lady writers. Such has been done in this 
dainty little volume, which is a collection of half a 
dozen chapters by a flower-lover, as scientifically cor- 
rect as she is poetically fanciful, in flowers, ferns, 
grasses, rushes, and all the beauties and wonders of 
the vegetable world that lie nearest to us,and can be 
seen and studied by any one with loving eyes and an 
interested mind. It is a book that will especially de- 
light the girls. 

TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. Stories for Children and 
Child-Lovers. By Mary S. Claude. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. s12mo., pp. 104. 

Edited by Mary L. Avery and introduced in a 
preface by Matthew Arnold, this book would attract 
notice even though it were far less worthy than it is. 
Yet such is its own intrinsic merit and excellence that 
it could very well have dispensed with such aids to 
notice and favor. It is a collection of fanciful little 
essays, prose poems, fables, parables, and simple de- 
scriptions of the lovely sights and objects in nature, 
and breathes the spirit of one gifted above the ordi 
nary to be an interpreter of nature to man. Its deep 
insight now reminds us of Wordsworth himself, its 
charming simplicity next intimates a spiritual kinship 
with Andersen. Altogether it is a very delightful 
little book, full of wisdom and truth, and is full of 
literary grace and beauty. 

ALDEN S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND LANGUAGE. ° //lustrated. Vol. I, A to 
America. New York: John B. Alden. Crown 
8v0., Pp. O70. 

The publication of this combined cyclopedia and 
dictionary is announced as the most important work 
upon which Mr. Alden has yet ventured. It is to be 
based upon Chambers’ Cyclopedia and Stormonth’s 
English Dictionary, with, however, such recasting, 
additions, emendations, etc., as will make the work 
of special worth and usefulness to Americans, and of 
considerably fuller proportions than both Chambers 
and Stormonth combined. Mr. Aldén promises to 
make this the fullest and most complete work of the 
kind in the market. It is to be completed in not less 
than 30 volumes, to be issued at the rate of one 
every month or two. The first volume is as well 
made a book as any one would wish. Its size makes. 
it much more. convenient for reference than if it 
were the usual large octavo. The paper is good, 
type a clear brevier, and binding either in cloth or 
half-morocco and marbled edges. The cloth edition 
is offered at the marvellous price of $7.80 for the 30 
volumes for all who subscribe before August, and 
slight advances every month afterwards. It is the 
cheapest work of the kind ever offered, and we shall 
probably refer to it again. 
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IN SCOTLAND.—A correspondent of the idindurg 
Review makes a plea for good singing, as follows: If 
the visit to this country of certain Americans interested 
in the introduction and improvement of church music, 
were to have noother result, it would still do great good 
by directing attention to that which should be an inte- 
gral and important part of the service, the only part of 
worship in many of our churches in which the peuple 


take an audible share. As the old woman excused | schools and so little regarded here, distinct utterance. 





BONNIE CHARLIE. 


herself for hearing Dr. Chalmers reading a discourse 
by saying, “Ay, but it was fell readin’ that,” so we may 
say of this, it’s “fell” singing. Mr. Sankey has a 
magnificent voice—clear, sweet and melodious; and 
his feeling of the truth and beauty and solemnity o{ what 
he issinging communicatesan indescribable pathos and 
tenderness to his utterance. Then he has learned 
what is so carefully attended to in some American 


Fintzey Dunn. W. B, HAtt arr. 

















1. Bon - nie Char- lie’s now 
2. Yetrust-ed in 
8. Eng - lish bribes were a’ 
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We watched thee in the gloaming hour, 
We watched thee in the morning gray, 

Tho’ thirty thousand pounds they gi’e, 
Oh’ there’s nane that wad betray.— Cho. 


Any prejudice against ‘singing the gospel” fades 
away under the spell of his magic voice. Why should 
there be any prejudice? For generations most of the | 
Highland ministers—and some of the Lowland min- 
isters, as well—have sung the gospel, sung their ser- 
mons, ay, sung their prayers also. The difference is 
that they sing very badly and he Sings very well. 
Ile accompanies himself on the organ, it is true, and | 
some of us who belong to the old school can’t swallow 





Sweet’s the laverock’s note and lang, 
Lilting wildly up the glen; 

But aye to me he sings a sang, 
Will ye no come back again?— Cho. 





the kist of whistles yet. But then the American organ 
“is only a little one.” When a deputation from the 
session waited on Ralph Erskine to remonstrate with 
him on the enormity of fiddling, he gave them a tune 
on the violoncello, and they were so charmed that they 
returned to their constituents with the report that it 
was all right—*it wasna’ ony wee sinful fiddle” that 
their minister was thus in the habit of operating upon, 
but a grand instrument, full of grave, sweet melody. 
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FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


The distance via the Short Line is 2,355 miles, and the time 
consumed in making the journey is about four days. The Cu1- 
caco, Mirwaukeg & St. Paut Rartway Company, in addi 
tion to having its own direct lines from Chicago to Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, also owns and operates the Short Line (487 miles) 
between Chicago and Council Bluffs and Omaha, connecting at 
the Union Pacific Railway transfer station in Council Bluffs 
with the great system of roads running tothe Pacific Coast. 

The Chicago, Council Bluffs and Omaha Short Line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway passes through 
some of the best manufacturing towns of Northern Illinois, 
crosses the Mississippi River at Savanna, and traverses the best 
portion of the agricultural State of Iowa. 

In going from Chicago, about 600 feet above the sea level, one 
goes right up over the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains at 
a height of 8,000 feet, and down to San Francisco, less than 
1,000 feet. By this route through Northern Illinois and Cen- 
tral Iowa, the traveler passes Des Moines, Omaha, Cheyenne, 
Denver, Great Salt Lake, Carson City, and Sacramento. 
E verything i in the way of ¢ “hec king baggage, providing berths 
in Pullman sleeping cars, dining on trains,and other accommo- 
dations, is looked after with the most scrupulous care, the aim 
being first and always to secure the comfort of the passengers. 
Tourists and others going from all parts of the East to San 
Francisco, the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New Zealand, 
China and Japan, would do well to consider the Chicago, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha Short Line, concerning which they 
may obtain minute information by addressing A. V. H. Car- 
penter, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Maps and time schedules can be obtained, free of cost, from 
any ticket agent in America, or of John R. Pott, Traveling 
Passenger Agent, Williamsport, Pa. 
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